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SPEECH AND LANGUAGE IN JNFERNO XIII 
To James Eustace Shaw 


HE most recent commentary on this canto is that of Grandgent'; 
below are the lines in which he sums up the episode of Pier delle 
Vigne and treats of the language of the canto: 


The style of this canto abounds in curious conceits, such as the 
‘Cred’io ch’ei credette ch’io credesse’ 


of 1. 25, the ‘infiammati infiammar’ of |. 68, the double antithesis of 1. 69, and 
the involved paradoxes of the following tiercet. It would seem that meditation 
over Pier delle Vigne, who dominates the canto, had filled our poet with the 
spirit of the older school, so that, either purposely or unconsciously, he imitated 
its artistic processes. Pier delle Vigne’s epistolary style is highly artificial and 
flowery. 

The suicide uses his freedom of bodily movement only to deprive himself 
of it, robbing himself, by his own act, of that which corporeally distinguishes 
him from a plant. Such asinner, then, his wicked deed eternalized, may aptly 
be figured as a tree or bush. Dante’s self-slaughterers form a thick, wild forest in 
the second ring of the seventh circle. There, upon hearing their sentence from 
Minos, they fall at random, in no predestined spot: they have put themselves 
outside of God’s law, rebelling against his eternal plan. On the Day of Judg- 
ment they will return, with the rest, for their earthly remains; but, instead of 
putting on the flesh again, they will drag their corpses through Hell and hang 
them on their boughs, where the poor bodies will dangle forever, a torment 
to the souls that slew them. The pent-up agony of these spirits finds no means 
of expression until they are broken in leaf or branch; then the voice issues forth 
with tears of blood. 

The like had been seen and heard by Aeneas in a Thracian grove, when, to 
deck an altar, he unwittingly plucked shrubs from the grave of Polydorus: 


1 For the bibliography, as far as not specifically mentioned, v. Grandgent. 
I consulted also E. Auerbach, ‘‘Dante als Dichter der irdischen Welt”; K. 
Vossler, “‘Die géttliche Komédie,’’ 2d ed. (Heidelberg 1925); Croce, ‘‘Dantes 
Dichtung”’ (translation of Schlosser). I am indebted for various suggestions 
to my pupils with whom I read the canto in class: A. Bianchini, E. Fenimore, 


F. J. Powers. 
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blood trickled from the severed roots, and a voice came forth—not from the 
tree, as in Dante, but from the mound (Aen., III, 39 ff.) :— 
‘Gemitus lacrimabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures: 
Quid miserum Aenea, laceras? Jam parce sepulto, 
Parce pias scelerare manus. Non me tibi Troja 
Externum tulit. Haud cruor hic de stipite manat.’ 


In the suicides’ wood, an outlet for the mournful voice is afforded by 
harpies, voracious, filthy birds with maidens’ faces, which rend the foliage. 
They may well represent misgiving or fear of the hereafter—‘triste annunzio di 


futuro danno.’ 


Thus Grandgent (like other commentators, as we shall see) ex- 
plains the particular devices of style in this canto as due to an as- 
sociation in the mind of Dante with the speech habits to be found in 
the writings of the historical character Pier delle Vigne. While not 
denying the existence of such an external association, I shall seek 
to establish a deeper motivation for Dante’s choice of language. 

First let us consider the treatment of the main motif: the fate of 
the suicides who are condemned to assume the shape of plants. As 
D’Ovidio points out, Dante has borrowed not only from Virgil but 
also from the author of the Metamorphoses: the womo-pianta created 
by the Christian poet recalls Driope or Lotis or the Heliads (Uomini 
fummo, ed or siam fatti sterpi). This critic, however, points out the 
difference between an Ovidian and a Dantean metamorphosis, as 
regards the actual process itself through which metamorphosis is 
achieved: when, in Ovid, a living person ‘becomes’ a plant (feet stif- 
fening into roots, hair turning into foliage, etc.) there is a continuous 
identity between the person-as-a-whole and the plant into which he 
is transformed. But in the case of the suicides treated by Dante, 
there can, obviously, be no such continuity: it is not the person-as-a- 
whole, an indivisible unit of body and soul, that becomes a new kind 
of being; body and soul have been divorced by the act of self- 
murder and it is the soul alone that survives. These souls bereft of 
body go to be judged by Minos; wherever they have chanced to fall, 
there they put out new roots and grow themselves a new body—an 
ersatz body of meaner stuff to replace the human body from which 
they have been severed. Thus, in Dante, there is no ‘development,’ 
properly speaking: the soul itself continues to exist without change, 
while the life of the body is utterly destroyed—its possibility of 
growth, even into another form, cut off: the second body, the plant- 
like body, has no ties with the first, but is the product of a new birth 
that takes place only after death has severed the first body from the 
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soul. Thus, because Dante is dealing here (as, indeed, throughout 
the Inferno) with the fate meted out to the souls of dead men, there 
can be none of that delicate tracing of transitory immediate stages 
in which Ovid delighted, where it is possible to fix that certain 
moment of perplexity when the living person is no longer human and 
yet not quite plant or animal; the most famous of all such moments, 
commemorated by so many artists, is that of Daphne becoming a 
tree (cf. also, in the metamorphosis of Actaeon, the lines ‘Gemit ille, 
sonumque,/Etsi non hominis, quem non tamen edere possit/Cervus’). 
So much for the process of which the plant-man is the product: 
what of the product itself and its behavior? Here too Dante differs 
from Ovid: his womo-pianta, in fact, is a composite of features drawn 
from both Ovid and Virgil: from the first, obviously, derives the con- 
cept of a person being transformed, though by a different process, 
into a plant (this is not Virgilian: Polydorus does not become the 
myrtle tree*); from the second derives the incident in which a plant 
is stripped of a branch, and a voice, though not that of the tree, 
protests in pain: from Virgil Dante borrowed a segment of epic 
activity. These separate borrowings fuse (in an artistic meta- 


2 And yet, although no actual metamorphosis is involved in the Polydorus 
incident, there is a trace of such an idea in the description of the conformation 
of the myrtle, ‘densis hastilibus horrida myrtus’: this easily suggests a picture 
of the legendary Polydorus ‘shot through’ with arrows; cf. hic confirum ferrea 
texit telorum segetes et iaculis increvit acutis. 

’ D’Ovidio points out that, in addition to its exterior relationship with the 
Polydorus episode, this canto reveals an interior association: the guide Virgil, 
this Dantean character, is at the same time the historic Virgil, author of the 
Aeneid, and it is to his own epic poem that he is referring, when he speaks of 
la mia rima: 

‘S’egli avesse potuto creder prima’ 

Rispuose il savio mio, ‘anima lesa, 

Cid c’ha veduto pur con la mia rima, 

Non averebbe in te la man distesa.’ 
In these lines, which follow upon Dante’s act of tearing off the twig, Virgil 
chides him for his failure to take seriously to heart the account of Polydorus’ 
fate, as found in the Aeneid: if only Dante had believed, he would have been 
forewarned as to the consequences of mutilating the bush. I should add that, 
in view of the strong medieval tradition concerning the Christian potentiali- 
ties of the Aeneid, we are justified in giving an even deeper meaning to the 
‘lack of faith’ for which Virgil upbraids Dante: the latter has failed to realize 
the implication of the Polydorus incident, that this prefigures the judgment 
visited upon a sinner by the Christian God (Virgil himself seems, for a mo- 
ment at least, to have been astounded by the Christian replica of his Poly- 
dorus scene—this is the meaning I am tempted to ascribe to the line... 
la cosa incredibile mi fece indurlo... ). 

As to the relationship existing between the pilgrim Dante and his guide, I 
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morphosis) to give us something unknown either to Ovid or Virgil: 
a plant that bleeds and speaks. This creature is ‘‘very man and very 
plant’’: in its growth from a ‘seed’ it has aped the birth and organic 
growth of a plant; yet this plant not only bleeds (this in itself and 
other similar phenomena may be found in Ovid), but reveals the 
anguished workings of a human mind and heart. It represents, then, 
something quite different from the creations of Ovid, such as 
Driope and her like: with the latter we have to do only with a plant 
that was once a human being; there is no painful insistence that this 
creature, after its metamorphosis, is both plant and human. But the 
plant-man Piero is described as a vegetal body which is capable of 
physiological manifestations and in which human consciousness sur- 
vives unabated: this hybrid creation of Dante is more monstrously 
hybrid than anything to be encountered among the ancients.‘ 





believe that D’Ovidio puts a false emphasis on the personal vanity which 
Virgil the author betrays: this is too modernistic an interpretation. Nor am I 
able to follow this commentator when he would compare Virgil to a protessor 
of medicine, who demonstrates to his pupil a ‘‘beautiful clinical case,’’ while 
maintaining a humorous aloofness from the suffering of the patient. Olschki 
(v. infra, Appendix) would emphasize the aloofness of Virgil with regard both 
to Piero and Dante; these last two form a pair (a pair of politicians), according 
to Olschki, and there takes place between them a “spiritual drama’”’ from 
which Virgil disassociates himself. I should object that it is rather Virgil and 
Dante who form a pair—a pair of poets: it is thus that Piero sees them (EF se 
di voi alcun nel mondo riede, Conforti la memoria mia... ). There is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that Virgil feels no interest in his pupil—or that he feels 
no sympathy for Piero: he shows evident concern for the rehabilitation of 
Piero’s reputation, which Dante shall undertake (thus whatever entente 
exists between Piero and Dante has been encouraged by Virgil!). In the end, 
then, there is no strict arrangement of two against one: Virgil, while more 
intimately connected with his pupil, feels for Piero, and at the same time, 
would further the association of Piero and Dante. Cf. the slightly divergent 
triangle of poets in the Brunetto Latin episode where Virgil effaces himself 
lovingly, but never loses sight of his pupil. 

‘It is quite true that ancient literature offers examples of creatures that 
are just as unequivocally hybrid as are Dante’s plant-men—viz. the Centaurs, 
half men and half beasts. But the blend of animal and human is in itself less 
repugnant than that of plant and human: indeed the ancients, who did not 
reject hybridism in se, could represent the Centaurs as essentially noble beings 
(even Dante, who in canto x1, has them, with their ‘bestial’ form, symbolize 
the sin of bestiality, must speak respectfully of il gran Chirone, il quale nudri 
Achille). 

The undoubted loathsomeness of those bird-women, the Harpies, is hardly 
a case in point: the horror with which these were regarded by the Greeks was 
due, not to the fact itself of their hybridism, but to the blend of the beautiful 
(virginet facies) with the hideous which they offered. To Dante, on the other 
hand, they probably represented perversions, qua blends: he does not insist 
on the disturbing beauty of their faces, replacing virginei by umani: to him 
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And this must needs be so, since to the medieval Christian poet 
the concept of hybridism is, in itself, repellent. The Christian system 
does not recognize ‘evolution of species’: the species are neatly de- 
limited according to a hierarchic order which purports to know the 
fixed and once-for-ever established dignitates, proprietates and 
virtutes of man, animal, plant, and mineral. Hybrid creation is out- 
side of the natural plan of God; and, at the hands of Dante, it be- 
comes, according to the law of the contrappasso, a symbol of sin and 
punishment—of punishment for the ‘anti-natural’ sin of suicide by 
which the God-willed connection between body and soul has been 
broken. This plant-man, then, is no picture of a happy solidarity be- 
tween natural man and animated nature but, on the contrary, of a 
tragic captivity of the soul (anima incarcerata) in a minor form of 
nature; by the creation (after the death of the body) of this monster 
which combines the human and the non-human, the poet succeeds 
in demonstrating the gulf that exists in nature between the human 
and the non-human. Thus the whole spirit of the Dantean meta- 
morphosis is opposed to that of Ovid: the pagan poet with his pan- 
theistic love for nature (of which man is a part), who could discover 
a nymph in every fountain, a dryad in every tree, was able to see 
in metamorphosis only the principle of the eternal change of forms 
in nature—animating this by the fiction of past human passion and 
grief, describing the whole ‘con copia e grazia tra boccaccesca e 
ariostea’ (D’Ovidio). It could be said that in Ovid the (gradual) 
transformation of a human into a vegetal being seems to take 
place almost naturally; but with Dante the link between nature and 
man has been broken by a tragic-minded Christianity; where Ovid 
offers to our view the richness of organic nature, Dante shows the 
inorganic, the hybrid, the perverted, the sinful, the damned. A 
metamorphosis at the hands of Dante must be, not graceful, in the 
way of Boccaccio and Ariosto, but tragic—in the way of Dante. 

But while an Ovidian metamorphosis is presented as ‘natural,’ it is 
perhaps less ‘real’ than that of Dante. Ovid is dealing with legendary 
lore which he retells as if he believed; his fabulations play in a remote 
past and they have the patina of a legend. But the two subjects of 
Dante’s metamorphosis, Pier delle Vigne and the anonymous suicide, 
were near-contemporaries of the poet: they appear in his poem as 
belonging to the eternally present and as illustrating the judgment 








the main significance of these creatures lay precisely in their blend of the ani- 
mal and the human. 
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of God that is universally true—‘‘de te fabula narratur.’”’ And the 
fate of these two in the other world is presented by Dante not as 
legend but as reality’: the real judgment that God has in store for 








5 There is a great gulf between the belief of a Dante in the objective reality 
of expiation (even though the nature of the manifold punishments be shaped 
by his imagination) and the almost whimsical attitude of a Hawthorne, who 
writes romantic novels of expiation. The representations of this novelist (who 
was acquainted with the punishment-by-contrappasso of both Bunyan and 
Dante) are tempered with an “‘as if,’’ or an ‘‘as it were’’: he raises questions 
that invite new possibilities of interpretation, he introduces suggestions meant 
to anticipate the ‘smile’ of the sophisticated modern reader. There is not with 
him the firmness of design that characterizes the work of Dante; whereas the 
medieval poet affirms unhesitatingly always the one inevitable consequence of 
a sin, Hawthorne seems wilfully to attenuate the very correspondence he has 
established between sin and punishment, offering this as something fortuitous, 
as something which might have been otherwise: he is an heir to the tradition of 
deep-rooted belief, but he makes of this a folkloristic quicksand. The two 
following passages from ‘‘The Scarlet Letter’”’ are highly illustrative of this 
modern vagueness: 

“Tt [the Scarlet Letter] had been intended, there could be no doubt, as an 
ornamental article of dress; but how it was to be worn, or what rank, honor, 
and dignity, in by-past times, were signified by it, was a riddle which (so 
evanescent are the fashions of the world in these particulars) I saw little hope 
of solving. And yet it strangely interested me. My eyes fastened themselves 
upon the old scarlet letter, and would not be turned aside. Certainly, there 
was some deep meaning in it, most worthy of interpretation, and which, as it 
were, streamed forth from the mystic symbol, subtly communicating itself 
to my sensibilities, but evading the analysis of my mind. 

While thus perplexed—and cogitating, among other hypotheses, whether 
the letter might not have been one of those decorations which the white men 
used to contrive, in order to take the eyes of Indians,—I happened to place 
it on my breast. It seemed to me,—the reader may smile, but must not doubt 
my word,—it seemed to me, then, that I experienced a sensation not al- 
together physical, yet almost so, as of burning heat; and as if the letter were 
not of red cloth, but red-hot iron. I shuddered, and involuntarily let it fall 
upon the floor’’.—p. 46-47 

“So Roger Chillingworth—a deformed old figure, with a face that haunted 
men’s memories longer than they liked—took leave of Hester Prynne, and 
went stooping away along the earth. He gathered here and there an herb, or 
grubbed up a root, and put it into the basket on his arm. His gray beard al- 
most touched the ground as he crept onward. Hester gazed after him a little 
while, looking with a half fantastic curiosity to see whether the tender grass 
of early spring would not be blighted beneath him, and show the wavering 
track of his footsteps, sere and brown, across its cheerful verdure. She won- 
dered what sort of herbs they were, which the old man was so sedulous to 
gather. Would not the earth, quickened to an evil purpose by the sympathy 
of his eye, greet him with poisonous shrubs, of species hitherto unknown, that 
would start up under his fingers? Or might it suffice him, that every wholesome 
growth should be converted into something deleterious and malignant at his 
touch? Did the sun, which shone so brightly everywhere else, really fall upon 
him? Or was there, as it rather seemed, a circle of ominous shadow moving 
along with his deformity, whichever way he turned himself? And whither was 
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the soul of the sinner in statu animarum post mortem; it is described 
in terms more graphic and more convincing than those of the ancient 
tales. De Sanctis has emphasized the directness of Dante’s narration: 
he eschews the elegant impressionism of Virgilian devices which 
serve to anticipate, and thus to soften, the impact of events (Mihi 
frigidus horror membra quatit/Eloquar an sileam?); instead the de- 
tails as sensed by Dante are put squarely before the reader in a 
manner “‘che il naturale messo avanti renda irresistibile l|’impressione 
del fantastico.”’ The whole paradox of the Divine Comedy rests in the 
procedure of describing as real, and of conceiving as describable with 
the same precision that might be applied to an object of the outer 
world, that which, to our secularized imagination today, would seem 
to be the product of a gratuitous play of phantasy. Indeed, it is 
when the events are the most ‘fantastic’ that they are presented most 
realistically: the fate of the plant-man Piero must be believed by us 
because it is accepted so completely by the victim himself: we see 
how he has adapted himself to his new estate when, in proclaiming 
his loyalty to his chief, he swears, not as men do, by their heads, but 
as plant-men (apparently) must do—per le nove radici d’esto legno.® 

And not less must we believe that the events that transpire were 
accepted as real by Dante the pilgrim: Dante the author has filled 
this canto with details that afford sense-data to this character who 
is the chief witness, details which offer, in particular, an appeal to the 
eye and the ear. When Dante first comes upon the scene he is told 
by Virgil to watch out for strange apparitions (riguarda ben, si 
vedrai...); Dante’s gaze is at first disappointed, for he sees 
(vedea) nothing but rows of plants, but, in compensation his ears are 
assailed by the sound of voices lamenting (sentia ...trarre guat), 
that seem to come from unseen sources; it is this conflict between 
the visual and the auditory that accounts for Dante’s initial con- 





he now going? Would he not suddenly sink into the earth, leaving a barren 
and blasted spot, where, in due course of time, would be seen deadly night- 
shade, dogwood, henbane, and whatever else of vegetable wickedness the 
climate could produce, all flourishing with hideous luxuriance? Or would he 
spread bat’s wings and flee away, looking so much the uglier the higher he 
rose towards heaven?’’—p. 231-232 

‘6 Thus I must reject the translation of nove by ‘strange’: that Piero could 
so simply ‘take over’ and modify in accordance with his new status, the 
traditional manner of making oath, seems to me evidence that he has ceased 
to find his condition strange. Nove is best translated ‘new’; thus we are re- 
minded of the genesis of his vegetal body which is the product, not of gradual 
evolution from the human, but of a ‘new’ birth. Cf. the expression forme 
novelle used of the souls in Purg. xxv, 88. 
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fusion. But in the manifestations of the plant-man, Dante is privi- 
leged both to hear and to see: as he tears off a leaf, the stump moans 
and then becomes biack with blood (gridéd... bruno). And in the 
single phrase usciva inseme parole e sangue the two sense-data are 
fused together: there gushes forth a stream of ‘speech-endowed 
blood,’ of ‘bleeding screams’—a hideous revelation of the hybrid, 
which we must accept as a unit-manifestation, because of the 
singular verb usciva.’ 

And now we have arrived at the point where we may consider the 
nature of the ‘speech’ (I am using this term to mean, not ‘language,’ 
but ‘the production of language’) of the suicides. No commentator, 
so far as I know, has attempted to analyze this process—though 
Dante himself has taken pains to give us an elaborate hint of it; 
compare the famous simile: 


Come d’un stizzo verde, che arso sia 
Da |’un de’ capi, che da |’altro geme, 
E cigola per vento che va via; 

Si de la scheggia rotta usciva inseme 
Parole e sangue... 


Casini, who notes the effectiveness of such details as the ‘en- 
semble’ of drops of sap and sound of wind, comments on the graphic 
quality of this description and cites Venturi who praises its veri- 
similitude (“verita d’imagine e perspicuita di forma’’). But to con- 
sider this simile mainly as a device for enlivening description (an at- 
titude that is a survival of rhetorical aesthetics) is to overlook the 
explanation which it contains for us of the ‘origin of language’ as 
this is produced in the plant-men.* Obviously the ensemble of sap 
and windy sound which Casini admired is meant to offer a parallel 
with the ensemble of blood and words that issues from the plants: 
in both the visual and the acoustic are distinguished and fused by 
the poet. We have to do with a poetic equation: blood=sap, words 








7 Here we have to do with a kind of hendyadys, as in fard come colui che 
piange e dice in the Francesca episode, or Parlar e lagrimar vedrai insieme 
(Inf. xxx, 9). 

§ This fact is overlooked by all the commentators I have read on this 
passage: De Sanctis interprets the simile to mean that Dante does not hear 
the words spoken by the plant (!); that his soul is concentrated in his eye. This 
is surely not true: Dante is ear as well as eye. Torraca’s contribution is to 
point out parallel similes in Provencal poetry, in which the ‘weeping’ of a fire- 
log is compared to the weeping of a poet-lover; he overlooks the fact that this 
particular simile is meant to throw light on weeping that is precisely non- 
human.—He may compare the ‘dehumanized’ weeping of the pope who piange- 
va con la zanca in Inf. x1x, 45. 
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=wind, thus the language of the plant-men is mere flatus vocis, 
wind-begotten speech. This is borne out clearly in the lines that in- 
troduce the last words of Piero, as he prepares to make answer to a 
question of Dante’s: 


Allor soffid il tronco forte,® e poi 
Sit converti quel vento in cotal voce. 


But apart from delimiting the windy nature of the speech of hybrid 
beings, the simile serves to assign it to a rank according to a hier- 
archy of values. The fact that Dante chose to describe a hissing, 
guttering fire-log by way of characterizing the genesis of speech in 
his womini-piante shows that he conceived this as representing 
purely physical process: the issue of blood and cries is on the same 
low ‘material’ level as is the issue of sap and hissing sound from a 
fire-log. Indeed, the fact that we have to do with speech of a non- 
human order, with speech that is a matter of bodily discharges, was 
already suggested by the terrible line usciva inseme parole e sangue; 
and that this is speech which is conditioned by physical factors 
alone is revealed by the incident in which Dante tears off the twig 
from the plant, thereby providing the channel through which the 
stream of blood and words could pour forth: only by such a physical 
gesture could the plant be enabled to ‘speak’—only by being torn 
and wounded. 

This truth is hammered into our ears again in the latter part of the 
canto, devoted to the second (anonymous) suicide: 


E menommi al cespuglio che piangea, 
Per le rotture sanguinenti, invano. 


—again blood and words are coupled, again there is a reference to the 
tearing of a channel (per le rotture) through which the two-fold utter- 
ance of suffering finds an outlet.’° A few lines later, after this plant 


* D’Ovidio comments on this passage, but only to question the significance 
of forte: why did it blow so hard? He answers, correctly enough, that because 
of the lapse of time since the tearing off of the twig had first given issue to 
speech, a greater effort was needed for the plant to draw breath enough to 
last out his words. But D’Ovidio might better have emphasized soffio than 
forte—as well as the entire line si convert) quel vento in cotal voce which describes 
the transformation of wind into voice or words (both meanings are possible 
with voce). 

1° In this case the mutilation is caused not by Dante but by Giacomo da 
Sant’ Andrea, the spendthrift who hides behind the bush into which the suicide 
has been transformed; that he chose this particular hiding place may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that in life Giacomo, after squandering his fortune, 
had attempted to commit suicide. 
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has begun to speak, Virgil refers to its condition in words that echo 
all the concepts just treated: 


Chi fosti che per tante punte 
Soffi con sangue doloroso sermo? 


But the most vivid reference to the terrible conditions upon which 
speech may be released in the plants is to be found in the lines de- 
scribing the function of the Harpies: 


L’Arpie, pascendo poi de le sue foglie, 
Fanno dolore, e al dolor finestra. 


What Dante did once and inadvertently to a particular bush the 
Harpies do systematically, in aevum, to the whole group of plant- 
men; by feeding on the leaves of the bushes they open wounds and 
provide an outlet for the grief that they have caused: eternally there 
must come forth inseme parole e sangue.™ 

And with this reference to the Harpies we may note that the 
problem concerning the ‘genesis of speech,’ so important to this par- 
ticular canto, becomes one with the arch-problem of the whole edi- 
fice of the Inferno: that of the contrappasso. That Dante has trans- 
formed the loathsome harbinger-birds of Virgil into instruments of 
moral punishment is obvious and has been generally recognized (De 
Sanctis, D’Ovidio, Torraca, Vossler); it also seems clear to me that 
the eternal laceration wrought by the Harpies upon the suicides, is 


‘t Tt must have been noted that, in our attempt to describe the process by 
which language is achieved for the plant-men, we have drawn from passages 
which deal with the fate of Piero, of the anonymous suicide, and of the group 
as a whole. For, though the suicides are individually doomed (Ciascuno al 
prun de l’ombra modesta), they share a common fate—and each identifies 
himself with the whole: consider the plural used by Piero, Uominit fummo, and 
the line come l’altre (!) verrem per nostre spoglie. The story, thrice told, is yet 
the same story, made terribly explicit: “this is the doom of Piero, this is the 
doom of any suicide, this is the doom of all.’’ And Dante wants us not only to 
comprehend his dread truth; he would have us hear the sounds of this doom 
made manifest: the cries uttered by two blood-tinged voices, first that of 
Piero, finally that of the anonymous suicide, emerge from a chorus to which 
the whole multitude of plant-voices contribute: tante voci uscisser tra quet 
bronchi; this is the first sound we hear, and it reverberates throughout the 
canto. But, lest our ears grow dull, through constant exposure to the unholy 
din, Dante allows this chorus to be broken for a moment as the spend-thrifts, 
pursued by hounds [again the contrappasso: they are torn and destroyed by 
ravening beasts because in life they greedily destroyed what should have 
remained whole], burst upon the centre of the stage: for a moment human 
screams dominate all others, rising above the chorus of the plant-voices. By 
this sudden introduction of the normal (framed by the two episodes of indi- 
vidual plant-men) the abnormal is made more frightful. 
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meant to be the punitive counterpart of their own act of self-lacera- 
tion: one may note that the words with which the second suicide 
refers to the mutilation visited upon his plant body (lo strazio 
disonesto C’ha le mie fronde si da me DISGIUNTE) echoes the disvelta 
that is to be found in Piero’s description of his act of suicide: Quando 
si parte anima feroce Dal corpo ond’ella stessa s’é pisvevTa. (Of 
course, this before-mentioned bodily mutilation was executed not 
by the Harpies but by Giacomo, who, like Dante with Piero, be- 
came unwittingly an accomplice of the Harpies.) But the function 
of the Harpies was not alone that of renewing everlastingly the 
wounds of the suicides, as De Sanctis and D’Ovidio note, but, as 
Dante himself specifically states, ‘to cause grief and, by the same 
token, to provide an outlet for it’ (al dolor finestra): to make the 
suicides suffer, at the same time allowing them the cruel consolation 
of expressing their suffering through the medium of their own 
ghastly brand of speech."* Thus Dante, in drawing the logical con- 
sequences of the law of contrappasso has created a semi-human plant- 
like speech for his hybrid plant-souls (just as the devils and Nem- 
brotte are endowed with a speech of their own: del cul fatto trombetta, 
Inf. XXI, 1389; XX XI, 67, Rafel mai amech zabi alm). 

And all this lies implicitly contained in that simple phrase, that 
conventional arrangement of subject+predicate: il suo tronco 
grido!4 | 


~ 3 * 





2 Torraca suggests another variety of contrappasso: he would explain the 
onslaughts of the Harpies as due to the fact that in their life on earth the 
suicides ‘‘had not endured the onslaughts of affliction.’’ Thus to him the great 
sin of these creatures would lie not so much in the anti-natural act of suicide 
itself as in their lack of fortitude; somewhat similar is the attitude of Vossler, 
who states that the suicides were punished because they had not found in 
life ‘‘das lésende Wort.” 

18 This is a consolation doubly cruel in that the expression of their suffering 
seems only to renew their grief: the tyranny of the need for self-expression by 
language, the self-mutilating sadistic power of speech which while seeming to 
give consolation only aggravates the wound—this has never been more power- 
fully symbolized, nay more graphically been depicted, than in this macabre 
episode. 

14 Later on we find the much more matter-of-fact verb dire used in the same 
connection: Not eravamo ancora al tronco attest, Credendo c’altro ne volesse 
dire. 

Such bold sentences, which mould a subject and a predicate not ‘natur- 
ally’ belonging together in a sentence which makes this coupling appear as 
natural, revives the original polar current which exists in any sentence with 
the two members: subject-predicate. According to H. Ammann, Die Sprache 
11, 103, a verbal sentence depicts a ‘Zu-Wort-Kommen’ of a living process: an 
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Now let us turn to the ‘language’ or style of the canto. It is obvious 
that in discussing this second problem it would not be proper to 
limit ourselves to the language of the suicides: though Dante has 
devised a peculiar method of speech for these hybrid beings, he 
could not do otherwise than to represent their actual words as be- 
longing to normal, human language, on the same level as that of the 
other characters—or of the author himself. One distinctive feature 
of the style of this canto consists in the use, to an extent unparal- 
leled elsewhere in the Inferno, of onomatopoeic terms: consider, for 
example, the following list of harsh-sounding, consonant-ridden 
words which (often occurring in the rhyme) appear scattered 
throughout the canto for the purpose of evoking the concepts 
‘trunk, bush’ and ‘cripple, mutilate, dismember’: 


nodosi fronde sparte rosta aspri sterpi bronchi 
tronchi ‘’nvolti sterchi con tosco  schiante scerpi 
sterpi monchi tronco scheggia rotta nocchi 
disvelta stizzo cespuglio strazio triste cesto 


As we pass in review this bristling array of words we have almost 
the impression of being faced with a new language that recalls little of 
the melody and fluidity of the Italian tongue; these words have 
much of the quality that is to be found in Provengal, with its tend- 
ency toward monosyllabism and its clusters of consonants. Compare, 


for example: 


Al prim pres dels breus jorns braus 
Quand brand’als brueils l’aura brava, 
E ill branc e ill brondel son nut, 

Pel brun tems secs qu’el desnuda... 


Guillems Fabres nos fai en brau lengage 
Manz braus brones bren bravan de brava guia 
E rocs e brocs que met en son cantage. 


In the passage just above there is an interesting allusion to the ‘brau 





observation is made by showing us something living (‘ein Lebendiges’), the 
subject, as displaying its natural activity (‘Lebensvorgang’) in the predicate; 
in any sentence there is an “Urrythmus” of tension and relaxation which 
betrays itself in the musical shadings with which the sentence is pronounced: 
< > < > < > 

the roses flourish, the brook rustles. In the case of il suo tronco gridd (dice), the 
mould of the sentence makes appear as natural a highly paradoxical statement; 
in the same manner, the oath per este nove radici ... moulds a counter- 
natural attitude into the frame of a traditional oath. Both cases reflect the 
hybridism of plant-speech. 

1% V. Diez, Poesie der Troubadours, p. 88; Levy, Suppl.-Wb. s.v. benc. Cf. 
also Scheludko, Arch. rom. XV, 159. 
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lengage’: this must refer to the deliberate device on the part of 
Provengal poets to exploit the effect of harsh strength to which 
their word-material so easily lent itself. And it is only probable that 
Dante’s procedure, as illustrated in the list above, harks back to this 
tradition, representing an Italian ‘softening’ of the brau lengage."* But 
it must be observed that, at the hands of Dante, the use of this de- 
vice is attended with greater refinement and artistic economy; it is 
only seldom, for instance, that he offers an accumulation of onoma- 
topeic words within a line (as he does in stecchi con tosco . . . ch’ode 
le bestie de le frasche stormire): for the most part such elements are 
scattered, so that the canto is throughout pervaded with sound 
symbolism. Moreover, while the Provencal poets were apt to resort 
to this procedure to excess, delighting in sound effects for their own 
sake,!’ Dante was careful to limit it to cases where it was suitable to 
the context, where it would serve best to give a graphic representa- 
tion of the ideas of moral crippling and laceration: the visual and the 
aural pictures of moral disease are consonant in their disharmony. 
In this way Dante was illustrating the medieval (and ultimately 
ancient) ideas concerning the correspondence between meaning and 
sound (ef. his opinion, expressed in the Vita nuova, about the ‘amor- 
ous’ sound of the word amore). 

The consistent procedure just noted of expressing disharmonious 
conceptions by means of harsh-sounding words has been passed over 
by commentators; all, however, have remarked the abundance of 
rhetorical artifices to be found in this canto. The use of such devices 
as antithesis, alliteration, repetition of words and word-stems, puns 
and etymologies,'* belongs to a long rhetorical tradition, and, ac- 

16 The same brau lengage is alluded to in such lines as Cosi nel mio parlar 
voglio esser aspro of the Madonna Pietra poem (Rime 103) and the first line of 
Inf. xxx11: S’io avessi le rime aspre e chiocce. These echo the ‘harsh rhymes’ of 


the sirventes-technique of the troubadours which, “strictly conventional and 
oratorical as they are’ (Borgese, Speculum x111, 190), were adapted by Dante 
to his poetry of wrath. 

17 A more ‘sincere’ stylistic device of the Provengal poets is to be met with 
in their descorts: poems made deliberately discordant by means of a medley of 
metrics and languages, in order to correspond to the ‘out of tune-ness’ of the 
soul of the the poet. This parallelism of form and content which may seem 
nalvely pedantic to us today is to be explained by the high appreciation which 
the Middle Ages felt for the symbolic act: it may be applied to anything, 
whether great or small: symbolism, as used by man, is a consequence of the 
symbolism everywhere so manifest to human eyes, which God has put into 
his creation. 

18 It was a favorite procedure of the times to offer punning etymological 
interpretations of names. In this canto there is no pun that may compare, 
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cording to Schiaffini (““Tradizione e poesia’’), the combination of 
these with the overloaded harshness of sounds was itself a regular 
procedure of medieval writers (in the passages just cited from the 
poetry of Provengal troubadours we may note that the ‘harsh words’ 
have been coupled with semi-etymological alliterations). But it is 
possible to trace the rhetorical devices used by Dante to a more 
specific source: the majority of them occur in the language of the 
first suicide Piero, and Novati has proved that they are simply 
echoes of the elegances of style with which the bistorical personage 
Pier delle Vigne was wont to embellish his prose writings. Thus it 
would appear that Dante’s choice of these rhetorical artifices was 
due to a desire on his part for historical characterization; Auerbach 
has pointed out a consistent tendency in Dante to make the souls in 
the other world recognizable by having them retain certain distinc- 
tive traits of character and physical appearance; here, then, we should 
have to do with a ‘linguistic’ portrayal, corresponding to the general 
dogmatic procedure of preserving in the Beyond the earthly features 
of the various characters. Novati’s proof is convincing and his dis- 
covery is important in that it offers an objective explanation for the 
presence of the devices in question; after him, no commentator could 
resort to such a subjective interpretation as that earlier advanced by 
De Sanctis, to whom the rhetorical passages in the speech of the 
suicide Piero were an indication of his (momentary) lack of sincere 
feeling! 

Unfortunately, however, the commentators who have followed 
Novati have seized upon the ‘fact’ of historical correspondence in 
order to stress a supposed piece of ironical and malicious caricature 
offered by Dante. It is remarkable how quick are professors of 
philology to gloat over any seeming expression of malice, if this is 
coupled with verbal skill. The most outspoken member of this guild 
is Vossler: 

Diese grosstiligen oder heroischen Biirokraten, die wir Deutschen besser 
kennen als jedes andere Volk, kénnen tigerhaft und auch sich selbst gegeniiber 





for example, with the de Vinea. . . vinea ‘vine-yard’ found in the writings of 
a corrrespondant of Piero’s (v. Schiaffini, p. 100), and yet the ambo le chiavi, 
uttered by Dante’s Piero, reflects the same tendency to play on names: ob- 
viously this contains an historical allusion to the other Peter, guardian of the 
keys. Indeed, exactly the same allusion is to be found in the writing of the 
same punning correspondent: imperit claviger, claudit et nemo aperit, aperit et 
nemo claudit (Schiaffini, 1. c.). D’Ovidio points to this line as a source of ambo 
le chiavi—but without mentioning the allusion involved in both cases. Cf. the 
underlying pun Orsini—orsacchi in Inf. x1x, 71. 
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unmenschlich werden. Stiirzt oder entlisst man sie, so téten sie sich oder 
verfallen der Lacherlichkeit. Auch in threr privaten Ausdrucksweise erkennt 
man den amtlichen Stil... . Schwer und hoffnungslos gekrinkt, verschliesst er 
[Piero] sich und verholzt im buchstéblichen Sinn des Wortes. ... Ihre [der 
‘trotzigen und eitlen Gewaltmenschen’] Seele, die nicht gedeihlich wachsen 
und leiden konnte, verknéchert zum Dorngestriipp. . . . 


It is not difficult to see how Vossler has been induced by a purely 
German phobia and by the existence of a purely German word- 
association (‘ein verknécherter Biirokrat’) to superimpose a fan- 
tastic analogy of his own upon the parallelism willed by Dante. 
Having learned from Novati that the language of Dante’s Piero is 
substantially that of the historical Piero, and that this represented 
the ‘chancelry’ or ‘bureaucratic’ style of the times, he proceeds to 
identify the Capuan dittatore with the bureaucrats whom he has 
known and despised in Germany; he even goes so far as to suggest 
that, since in life Piero was an ‘ossified bureaucrat’ it is only fitting 
that he must become a crippled thornbush in the Beyond. Moreover 
he Assumes that Piero was one of those whose style, in spite of 
themselves, betrays the bureaucrat even in daily life—a victim, as it 
were, of a stylistic téc! And we are asked to believe that it is such a 
trivial and comical creature that Dante has made the chief figure of 
this canto; Vossler’s implications about the private nature of Piero 
(is the Beyond anything like ‘private life’?) are entirely without 
foundation, as is also his assumption that the style of his writings 
was not noble and elegant, but poor fustian, and matter for derision. 
We are surely warranted in rejecting the ‘caricature-theory’ (as does 
D’Ovidie: “In questi vezzi di stile Dante non mise un’ intenzione 
quasi di caricatura’’). 

Moreover, I believe that the desire to achieve a historical char- 
acterization was not the sole, or even the prime, artistic motive be- 
hind the use of these rhetorical devices. At Dante’s hand these 
become filled with a larger significance; they offer a sort of linguistic, 
of onomatopoeic rendition of the ideas of torture, schism, estrange- 
ment, which dominate the canto (much as the harsh-sounding words 
served to suggest the ideas of ‘crippled’ and ‘trunk’). Compare, for 
example, the involved and twisted lines below, which bear in them- 
selves the stamp of self-torture and self-estrangement, and ulti- 
mately of infructuous paradoxy: 





L’animo mio, per disdegnoso gusto 
Credendo col morir fuggir disdegno, 
Ingiusto fece me contra me giusto. 
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After this hopeless entanglement in a verbal thicket, the lines be- 
come simple and candid (in the limpid tone of Racine’s Le jour n’est 
pas plus pur que le fond de mon ceur), evoking a clearing: one 
emerges into the bright open sunshine: 


Vi giuro che gid mai non ruppi fede 
Al mio signor, che fu d’onor si degno. 


There is here a correspondence between involved sentence and in- 
volved feeling, between simple sentence and candid feeling—a 
shifting of the shape of the sentences according to the shape of 
mood. In the line Ingiusto fece me contra me giusto I hear sounding 
above the intricacies of préciosité, the note contra, symbol of the 
counter-natural: the repetitions of word-stems (ingiusto—giusto; me 
contra me) suggest the outrage wrought by one half of the human 
soul against the other; here we may note, to a certain extent, a 
parallelism with the ‘mot dédoublé’ as this is suggested in the most 
effective line of the second suicide: ‘10 fei giubbetto a ME delle MIE 
case.’ Torture and destruction again form the motif in the lines of 
Piero that describe the flames of the passion of envy, steadily 
mounting until all is consumed and honor reduced to strife: 
Infiammd contra me li animi tutti 


E li ’nfiammati infiammar'® si Augusto 
Che i lieti onor tornaro in tristi lutti. 


Again, in the powerfully charged sentence describing the two-fold 
activity of the Harpies, we have to do, not only with repetition but 
with zeugma: Fanno dolore e al dolor finestra. The very compression 
of this line is symbolical of a grief which, although given continual 
utterance, must endlessly repeat itself nor ever find release.?° Finally 
we may consider the pattern, old as epic poetry, ‘a but not b,’ which 
occurs three times in as many lines at the beginning of the canto: 


Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco; 
Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e ’nvolti; 
Non pomi v’ eran, ma stecchi con tosco. 


1® This particular repetition, the repetition of a finite verb in the form of a 
past participle, is a device with a long past in Latin (and especially late Latin) 
poetry and prose writing, cf. Stolz-Schmalz-Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. Gr. 
p. 831: Mars hanc videt visamque cupit potiturque cupita (Ovid); Croesum cepit 
captumque . . . donavit (Orosius). 

20 Compare a similar procedure in the famous line Galeotto fu il libro, e chi 
lo scrisse, where the subject Galeotto represents first the title of a book, then 
a human agent. Again one feels, in such a zeugmatic condensation, an expres- 
sion of painful, fateful coercion. Cf. also Inf. x1x, 72 che su l’avere e qui me 


misi in borsa. 
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D’Ovidio comments on the effect produced by the repetition of the 
device: he sees therein a deliberate monotony of syntax which ‘‘imi- 
tates that sort of calm that great stupefaction is wont to produce.” 
But he says nothing about the device itself. To me this negative pat- 
tern, with its insistent note of schism, suggests the orépnois or 
privatio by which, in ancient as in medieval philosophy, the evil is 
clearly defined as something characterized by the absence of good; 
Dante would make us see that this forest is a ‘wicked’ forest. 

It must have been observed that the passages above represent not 
only the language of Piero, but also of the second suicide and of 
Dante himself. This would clearly invalidate the premise of those 
who see in the author’s use of these rhetorical devices only a program 
of historical characterization—unless, forsooth, we are to believe 
that Dante has blundered as an artist and, forgetting his original 
purpose, has proceeded blindly out of what modern psychologists 
would call automatism.” But it is difficult to imagine such a lapsus 
on the part of the conscious artist that Dante was; I should say that 
Dante has not forgotten but rather transcended his original purpose: 
granted that this may have been the starting point and may explain 
the fact that his attention was called to the stylistic features of the 
civil servant Piero, still, once his poetic imagination had seized upon 
the devices that characterized this style, they could adapt them- 
selves to a larger design, to play their part in the evocation of that 
atmosphere of disharmony which pervades the whole canto.” From 
this point of view, the more practical question of historical identifica- 
tion sinks into insignificance; it is right that the second suicide, a 
crippled being in the image of Piero, should share the crippled style 
of Piero; or that the pilgrim Dante, so sensitive to the disharmonious 
atmosphere surrounding the plant-souls, should record his reactions 
in phrases evocative of this disharmony. 

This he does, with most startling effect, in the line to which Grand- 
gent gives especial emphasis and which has proved such a stumbling- 
block to commentators of the ‘historical characterization’ school: 


21 This would indeed seem to be the attitude of Grandgent, if we may judge 
by his phrase, ‘‘... either purposely or unconsciously’; we are asked to 
believe that Dante, filled with reminiscences of the chancelry style of writing, 
allowed the speech habits characteristic of the dittatore to encroach upon his 
own. 

22 One may recall in this connection the scene in Canto xv where Dante, in 
his intimate conversation with Brunetto Latini, turns to a new and more 
profound use certain of the rules of bienséance once propounded by Brunetto 
himself (for quotations v. the Torraca ed. of Dante, ad xv, 43; v. also 121-123). 
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Cred’io ch’ei credette ch’io credesse.... . In my opinion this line is the 
most felicitous possible ‘psychological characterization,’ serving to 
suggest vividly Dante’s state of mind at this stage of the narration: 
i.e. the disruption of his mental communication with his master, as 
a consequence of the smarrimento indicated in the previous line, 
when Dante’s attention is diverted in various directions (advised by 
Virgil to ‘look’ out for things unheard of, he is able only to recognize 
sounds); the verse cred’io . . . is the ‘onomatopoeic’ rendering of his 
mental state of estrangement and confusion. Valid in itself, this 
tortuous mode of expression is also effective in an anticipatory 
function: before the curtain rises on the main protagonists, be- 
fore the aweful implications of their fate are unfolded before us, the 
note is sharply struck which shall pervade the whole canto.” 

The rhetorical device illustrated by this significant line is simply 
that of repetition; indeed this is involved in all the passages dis- 
cussed above—though often in combination with other devices. 
That, in nearly every case, the effect achieved is fundamentally the 
same is due of course to a deliberate artistic intention; the mere 
repetition of words, no more than any other stylistic device, is not 
anything formulable in the abstract, but must always be felt and 
tested against the background of the particular psychic climate. In 
this canto Dante is mainly interested in evoking the one conception 
of moral disharmony, whereas, in the Francesca episode, for ex- 
ample, in the line Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona, he uses the 
compelling forcefulness of word-repetition in order to offer a verbal 
equivalent of the coercion toward reciprocation that is inherent in 
real love. In caddi come corpo morto cade, this same device serves to 
reinforce the impression of an inertia imposed by physical laws; in 
Malherbe’s Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses it is a symbol of a 
serene surrendering to the laws of Nature; in the Latin sentence 
which inspired Racine: Titus reginam Berenicem ab urbe dimisit 
invitus invitam it suggests the united impulses of the lovers which 
were dominated by their act of renunciation. The motto of stylistics 
should be (not tot capita tot sententiae but) ‘so many sentences, so 
many meanings’: if style must express a psychic content, it can do 


23 This same procedure may also be noted in Dante’s use of onomatopoea, as 
when Vergil, at the beginning of the canto, is made to use the epithet monchi 
(significantly occurring in the rhyme with tronchi and bronchi) in order to 
state the simple idea, ‘your suppositions of the moment will prove to be 
wrong’: Li pensier c’hai si faran tutti monchi (here, ‘mutilated’ is used of 
ideas!; in both cases, then, we are offered a shibboleth of mental aberration). 
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this only by adapting the given devices to the particular situation: 
repetition in itself is multivalent; its specific nuance is brought out in 
the specific situation through a kind of collaboration between the 
situation and the devices offered by language—through an ‘adhesion’ 
of language to the psychic content. 

In all the passages discussed, Dante has used a stylistic pattern 
that was familiar in a manner specifically adapted to a particular 
situation or character: the rhetorical device is never used for its own 
sake, ‘in order to use the well-known rhetorical device of ... ,”’ as 
philologists like to reason; Dante recreates the given stylistic pat- 
terns by restoring their original strength. The Amor che a nullo 
amato amar perdona of the Francesca episode, followed by two other 
lines with an anaphoric amor, inserts itself easily into a well-known 
medieval pattern used by all preachers and orators (cf. Per me si va, 
several times repeated, inscribed on the gate of Hell; v. Hatzfeld on 
“Anaphoric Hymnal Style’’); it is nevertheless an eternal expression 
of the nature of love—so much so that the modern reader (even the 
medievalist when he happens to be ‘just’ a reader) does not even 
sense the presence of an old pattern. Striking examples of that 
‘originality d partir du connw’ characteristic of the real genius, who 
rereads the palimpsest of language! 

LEO SPITZER 


Johns Hopkins University 


Appendix: The Anonymous Suicide in Inferno XIII 


Ever since De Sanctis led the way in his appreciative study of 
the ‘personaggi eroici’? who throng the cantos of the Inferno, the 
commentators, stirred by a delight in the strong personalities of 
‘Renaissance’ proportions (which the Inferno was better able to 
satisfy than the other two cantiche), have, in dealing with this epi- 
sode, tended too much to concentrate their gaze on the figure of the 
man Piero; De Sanctis entitles his essay on this canto ‘‘Piero delle 
Vigne,”’ D’Ovidio “il canto di Piero delle Vigne,’”’ Olschki ex pro- 
fesso deals only with the problem ‘‘Dante and Peter de Vinea.” 
By raising him into such high relief one has obscured the fact that 
Dante intended him to be subordinated to the ‘law of the circle’; 
for he is presented, not only as an individual with a story of his own, 
but as the spokesman of a group with which he shares a common fate 
(as he himself avows), and as the interpreter of a universal judgment 
—which, we may suppose, had no little importance for Dante (cf. 
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note 11). Moreover, by the process of isolating this figure for pur- 
poses of analysis, one destroys the artistic unity of the canto itself 
which, like any great work of art, must be judged from the point of 
view of its ensemble effect. One must surely question the temerity 
of Croce’s procedure, whereby Dante’s work is split into the two 
parts: ‘lyrical poetry’ (in which are presented the ‘powerful in- 
dividualities’) and ‘theological novel.’ 

A particular result of this general attitude, when applied to Canto 
XIII, is the glorification of Piero at the expense of the second and 
anonymous suicide. Those who bother to mention him consider him 
worthy of only a few cursory remarks, and these are usually deroga- 
tory: D’Ovidio (who prophecies that this will continue to be ‘the 
canto of Piero’) decries the “tragicita patibolare e grossolana”’ of 
the ‘mot de la fin’ (io fei giubbetto a me de le mie case) in which the 
anonymous suicide refers to an “‘impiccagione a domicilio’’; Vossler 
echoes the Italian critic, declaring this figure to be a man of no 
“feiner Gemiitsart.’”” Such judgments are in my opinion erroneous; 
they are perhaps to be explained by the fact that the second suicide, 
overshadowed by the first, has not been considered sufficiently strik- 
ing to warrant a more careful examination. To my mind he is exceed- 
ingly important: not as an individual (for it cannot be denied that, as 
a ‘personality,’ Piero is far more arresting), but as essential to the 
structure and the ultimate significance of the episode itself. 

From the point of view of structure one may note two types of 
parallelism which indicate that the two figures must be considered 
together; we have already called attention to parallelisms of style, 
and to the examples cited above others may be added: ‘tristo cesto’ 
—‘la fara triste’ ; ‘al cespuglio che piangea . . . invano’—‘que’ cittadin 
. .. avrebber fatto lavorare indarno.’ The second parallelism concerns 
the ‘two gestures’: it may be remembered that Dante, held spell- 
bound by the aweful revelations of the plant-souls, finds no words 
with which to address them (he speaks only to Virgil, who talks for 
him to the suicides) ; the only overt tokens of his association with the 
suicides are given when at the beginning of the episode he tears off 
the leaf from the plant-man Piero, and at the end, gathers up, in an 
Antigone-like movement, the fallen branches (torn off by Giacomo da 
Sant’Andrea) around the dismembered plant-body of the second 


*4 —or, better, of the ‘episode’: the episode of the plant-men is really brought 
to an end only in the opening lines of canto x1v, where Dante complies with 
the request of the second suicide to gather together the leaves torn from his 
body: ratinai le fronde sparte. 
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suicide. If we had only the stylistic parallels, we might be justified in 
interpreting them as indicating that the episode of the anonymous 
suicide (though still essential artistically) is merely an echo, a faint 
reminder of the first and more elaborate episode dealing with Piero; 
but in the case of the two complementary gestures it is unquestion- 
able that the second of them strikes a note of climax and finality: 
Dante atones for his unwitting act of opening wounds by this de- 
liberate and compassionate act of restoration; the episode is finally 
rounded out by this gesture, which would set at rest the troubled 
condition which the other gesture had called forth. 

The incident of the second suicide, then, is highly essential to the 
structure of the poem; it is no less true that this figure is itself im- 
portant to the theme of the canto, which (it must never be forgotten) 
concerns the workings of divine justice. And this figure is important 
precisely because of its lack of ‘individuality’: Piero is indeed a great 
individual (in size he is a gran pruno, whereas the other is represented 
as so small that Virgil must bend over to speak to him), but, by the 
same token, this Renaissance-like figure is only an individual. The 
second suicide, on the other hand, has a greater réle: he is all the 
Florentines who have slain themselves; he is Florence herself, who is 
steadily committing suicide by giving herself up to intestinal wars: 
though the Baptist has succeeded Mars as patron saint of Florence, 
still the former sempre con l’arte sua la fara triste. It is with the 
tragedy of his native city that the anonymous suicide is concerned— 
not, like Piero, with his personal fate, his personal reputation (Con- 
forti la memoria mia). And if we think of him as the representative of 
Florence, his last line in the canto appears as a sublimely terrible 
evocation of the self-destruction of a city: Io fei giubbetto a me de le 
mie case.™ Little wonder that Dante is moved by la car/td del natio 

26 The implications of the word case were overlooked by D’Ovidio, who 
sees in this line only the trivial theme of an “impiccagione a domicilio.”” But 
in the age of the medieval walled-town, case inevitably must have suggested 
a ‘house among houses’; the use of this word places the anonymous suicide 
against the background of his city Florence. 

D’Ovidio also points to the vulgarity of the word giubbetto. That this was 
in French a popular, indeed a vulgar, term is stated by Arpad Steiner (MLN 
1942) who quotes the thirteenth-century William of Auvergne to the effect 
that it belonged to the ‘argot des malfaiteurs.’ But the very ‘vulgarity’ of this 
word succeeds in suggesting most graphically the depth of degradation to 
which the House of Florence had sunk. A vulgar term is not necessarily anti- 
poetic: did not Dante, in moments of high poetic exaltation, resort to such 
terms as puttana, bordello, in his poetry of wrath? (and, significantly enough, 


does not his elegant dittatore Piero precisely refrain from using puttana of 
Envy and use meretrice?). Cf. also Torraca on drappo, Inf. XV, 112. 
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loco (xiv, 1); and as he gathers up tenderly the dismembered and 
scattered leaves, he is paying devotion to his native city. 

If we compare the relationship between Dante and the (anony- 
mous) Florentine on the one hand, and Dante and the Capuan Piero 
on the other, a certain parallelism becomes apparent: in each case we 
have to do with a gesture and a mood. But in the scene with Piero 
both these manifestations are of lesser significance: indeed the 
gesture of breaking off the twig was directed, not toward Piero him- 
self but toward what to Dante was still only a bush; thus it could re- 
flect nothing of his attitude toward the suicide. His attitude is of 
course reflected in the word pietd: in tanta pietd m’accora he tells us 
that he is moved to pity by the sad story of Piero. But surely in 
Dante’s as in Corneille’s scale of values, the feeling of pity for the 
sufferings of an individual must be less noble than the more compre- 
hensive emotion of patriotic devotion. Thus, by weighing the signifi- 
cance of these parallel manifestations (which offer the only direct 
evidence on which we may rely), one arrives at the conclusion that, of 
the two suicides it is with the anonymous figure, despised and re- 
jected by critics, that Dante would identify himself—not with the 
‘powerful individuality,’ Piero. 

It is quite another conclusion which Olschki has reached and which 
he presents in the article entitled ‘““Dante and Peter de Vinea” 
(Romanic Review xxx1, 105-111). By omitting all reference to the 
anonymous suicide, by weighing only the evidence, direct and in- 
direct, contained in the first episode and interpreting this in the light 
of biographical data, he has succeeded in making a case for the close 
identification of Dante and Piero: the pietd which Dante represents 
himself as experiencing is to Olschki an indication that the poet has 
identified his own fate with that of the civil servant Piero, and this 
sympathetic association explains the fact that Piero is presented as 
innocent of the crimes with which he had been charged and of which 
he had been found guilty—according to the only documents which 
survive today. The fact that Piero is allowed to vindicate himself is 
obviously proof that Dante was himself convinced of the other’s 
innocence, and it would seem only reasonable to assume that Dante 
was possessed of other evidence than that which has come down to 
us. But, according to Olschki, the poet was led to present Piero as an 
innocent victim of nvidia and calumny for no other reason than that 


* Cf. a similar diptych (the councilman of Lucca—Ciampolo Navarrese) 
in Cantos XXI-XXII. 
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he, Dante, once a high official like Piero, had suffered such a fate: to 
Olschki the self-justifying portrait of Piero is evidence that Dante 
the man has identified himself with the historical character of Piero: 
. .. his [Dante’s] sentiment for Peter de Vinea as a fellow-sufferer is confirmed 
by the similarity of the actual happenings. Both of them . . . were sentenced 
for malversation in public office and on like charges. Conscious of his own in- 
nocence, and convinced that it was easy, and customary, to have a political 
opponent convicted of malpractice in office in order to dispose of him, Dante 
transferred his own experience to the chancellor and regarded him as the de- 
fenseless victim, like himself, of envious malignity. Thus he rescued the chan- 
cellor, whom he revered as highest official of the Empire, as poet and rhetori- 
cian, from the ignominy that clouded his posthumous repute. The feeling of 
companionship in life-experience induced him, again, to pass a self-willed 
judgment, which might also clear his own self of the suspicions cast upon him 
by his fellow men. These personal motives gave rise to his conviction, and to 
the legend, that Peter de Vinea was, blameless, thrown into misery... . 

The world-judge adjudicates not according to the public opinion of his day, 
but according to his own conscience and his political experiences. 


What we are really asked to believe, then, is that Dante’s favorable 
judgment of Piero is the result, not of inquiry and weighing of evi- 
dence, but of sheer supposition—a judgment motivated largely by 
his own grievance against an unjust society: he cleared Piero in order 
to clear himself. I cannot keep from feeling that such an interpreta- 
tion must cast discredit on the integrity of Dante’s reasoning; nor 
can I understand the practical psychology underlying such a man- 
oeuvre on Dante’s part: if his judgment were based on sympathetic 
intuition alone, if there were at hand in his day no reliable objective 
evidence of Piero’s innocence, how could he expect to convince his 
readers of this innocence? And, unless they were so convinced, Dante 
could hope to gain little success in clearing his own name, by drawing 
a parallel between himself and a character so questionable. Moreover, 
even assuming that he had a fair chance of rehabilitating the reputa- 
tion of Piero, still this could serve Dante’s own aim of self-rehabilita- 
tion only if a parallel between the two men were clearly established 
in the poem—and this Dante fails to do. He has not always failed to 
do this: in the episodes devoted to Brunetto Latini, for example, it is 
expressly indicated that Dante is identifying his own experience with 
that of his teacher (since Brunetto prophecies the ingratitude of 
Florence toward Dante); how is one to explain a lack of any such 
indication in this case, when, if we accept Olschki’s interpretation, so 
much hangs upon the clear establishment of a personal parallel? 

In the absence of such an establishment, Olschki is forced to de- 
pend upon such hints as Piero’s denunciation of invidia (from which 
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Dante too had suffered) and the reference to Dante’s pietd toward 
Piero (a feeling “‘which comes over him whenever [and only when] 
he has before his eyes victims of passions or misfortunes like his 
own”’). If this last statement (“and only when’’) were true it could 
only mean that Dante was incapable of distinguishing between pity 
and self-pity; fortunately, however, it may be easily disproved by a 
glance at the dictionary of Blanc, s.v. pietd, where we are referred to 
such lines, for example, as lamenti . . . Che di pietd ferrati avean gli 
strali, Ond’io li orecchi con le man copersi (xx1x, 44) which de- 
scribe Dante as pierced by the shafts of pity as he listens to the lam- 
entations of the falsifiers in torment; is Dante here identifying 
himself as a falsifier? (cf. also, in xx, 28, the ‘pietd’ expressed for 
sooth-sayers, and the rebuke of Virgil: Qui vive la pietd quand’ é ben 
morta.) And as for the evidence supposedly offered by the reference 
to invidia in the following passage: 
La meretrice [invidia] che mai da |’ospizio 


Di Cesare non torse li occhi putti, 
Morte comune, de le corti vizio... 


it seems to me that Olschki is reversing the emphasis intended by 
Dante, when he says: 


The events leading to his condemnatior. had the same source at the Im- 
perial Court asin Republican Florence, because the “invidia” that decided the 
poet’s fate was not merely the vice peculiar to princely courts, but the universal 
undoing of mankind: ‘‘Morte comune, de le corti vizio.” 


Surely the passage as a whole presents invidia as characteristic of the 
court in particular ; the last line, while conceding this to be a general 
evil (morte comune), labels it, nonetheless, ‘the court vice’ (we should 
translate then: ‘not merely the... undoing of mankind, but [es- 
pecially] the court vice’). Piero is here concerned with describing the 
situation at the court of Sicily, where invidia played such a destruc- 
tive réle; if Dante had meant that this description was at the same 
time and in the same degree applicable to democratic Florence, there 
is no reason why Piero should not have proceeded to draw such an 


analogy. 








SUR L’INFLUENCE DE PETRARQUE EN FRANCE 
AUX XV° ET XVI° SIECLES 

ANS les Mélanges de philologie, d’histoire et de littérature offerts a 

Hauvette (Paris, 1934), nous relevons deux communications sur 
Pétrarque. La premiére, par M. E. Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff, se rap- 
porte a ‘la premiére traduction des ‘“Triomphes” de Pétrarque en 
France’ (pp. 107-112); dans la seconde, ‘sur des vers de Pétrarque’ 
(pp. 113-121), M. Pauphilet examine comment Marot et Ronsard 
se sont inspirés de diverse fagon d’un méme texte de Pétrarque. Nous 
nous proposons ici d’apporter quelques compléments A ces deux trés 
intéressantes notes. 

I] est inutile de souligner une fois de plus le fait que Ronsard et 
son école, tout en ayant proclamé leur intention de prendre ‘stile 
apart, sens apart, euvre apart,”' ont continué sur bien des points 
l’ceuvre des écrivains qui les ont devancés. Le culte de Pétrarque ne 
date pas,—on le sait—de l’avénement de la Pléiade; mais, jusque vers 
les premiéres années du XVI° siécle, ce qu’on admirait chez Pé- 
trarque, c’étaient surtout ses traités moraux, en latin; ce sont eux 
qu’on retrouve dans les bibliothéques du temps, en traduction 
francaise. Il importe, pourtant, de signaler aussi l’intérét qu’on porte 
aux T’riomphes. Marguerite d’Autriche les possédait, dans sa ‘li- 
brairie,’ avec les Remédes de l'une et l'autre fortune.2 M. Golenistcheff- 
Koutouzoff a montré que c’est vers 1475 que fut faite la premiére 
traduction frangaise, en prose, des Trionfi. Mais on s’était aussi 
préoccupé d’en rendre en frangais la ‘matiére.’ Ils furent, en effet, 
d’abord, abrégés et traduits en latin, au XV° siécle, d’aprés M. 
Dupire.*? Puis Jean Robertet réduisit les six Triomphes en six 
huitains;* son fils Francois, en six rondeaux.' Molinet a publié ‘les 
six triumphes en latin et franchois’*: ce sont, aprés un distique latin 


1 Cf. H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939), I, 130. 

2 Albums poétiques de Marguerite d’Autriche (Paris-Cambridge, 1934), p. 
25, n. 3. 

’ N. Dupire, Jean Molinet. La vie. Les euvres (Paris, 1932), p. 125. 

‘N. Dupire, Etude critique des manuscrits et éditions des poésies de Jean 
Molinet (Paris, 1932), p. 21, n. 1.—P. Champion, Histoire poétique du X V° 
siécle (Paris, 1923), 1, 289. 

5 M. Frangon, Poémes de transition (Paris-Cambridge, 1938), pp. 76-77 et 
752.—A. Joly, La vraye histoire de Triboulet et autres poésies inédites (Lyon, 
1867), pp. 19 et 58-62. 

§ Les faictz et dictz de Jean Molinet, p. p. N. Dupire (Paris, 1937), 1, 583-87. 
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traduit par un quatrain frangais, les six triomphes en six quatrains 
latins suivis de leur traduction en six sixains frangais. L’influence de 
Pétrarque et le souvenir des Triomphes se discernent chez Jean 
Lemaire de Belges, et M. Doutrepont se demande si le modéle de 
la terza rima qu’a employée Jean Lemaire dans le Temple de V énus 
comme dans le premier conte de Cupido et d’Atropos n’a pas été 
emprunté a Pétrarque et a ses disciples plutét qu’a Dante’; il y a 
certainement une ressemblance de ton entre le début du Temple de 
Vénus et le début du Trionfo d’amore. Rappelons, en outre, qu’en 
1506, Michel Riz, dans un traité sur la fortune, dédié 4 Marguerite 
d’Autriche, fait une allusion directe 4 deux vers du Triomphe de la 
Chasteté.® 

Seuls le texte des sixains de Molinet et celui des rondeaux de 
Frangois Robertet ont, 4 notre connaissance, été publiés; !es huitains 
de Jean Robertet ne se lisent que dans des manuscrits de la Bib- 
liothéque nationale (fr. 1717, 24461, n.a. fr. 10262) qui ne nous sont 
pas, en ce moment, accessibles. Si nous examinons les textes de 
Molinet et de Francois Robertet, ils nous semblent composés sur une 
de ces versions abrégées, peut-étre la méme, qui avaient été faites 
au XV° siécle: il ne s’agit alors que de la legon morale qui se dégage 
des Triomphes; mais tout ce qu’il_y a de poétique dans |’ceuvre de 
Pétrarque a disparu. Aussi bien, que pouvait-on attendre de ces 
réductions de poémes? Seule l’intention didactique s’est conservée.°® 


On sait que Marot a traduit de Pétrarque une canzone et six son- 
nets. C’est l’un de ceux-ci que M. Pauphilet a étudié. Il a montré 
comment le sonnet O passi sparsi (Vita, CLXI) a servi de modéle 4 
Ronsard, aprés avoir été traduit par Marot. Mais, il existe un autre 
texte de Pétrarque qui a retenu |’attention a la fois de Marot et de 
Ronsard. C’est le sonnet Chi vuol veder quantunque puod Natura (Vita, 
CCXLVIII). 


7G. Doutrepont, Jean Lemaire de Belges et la Renaissance (Bruxelles, 
1934), pp. 289-290. Cf. H. Hauvette, Les poésies lyriques de Pétrarque (Paris, 
1931), p. 142. 

8 Cf. Humanisme et Renaissance, tv (1937), 351 et ibid., v (1938), 307. 

® Tl est curieux de constater deux tendances contradictoires: le goat des 
résumés, des réductions, (‘c’est ainsi, dit Joly, qu’un peu plus tard on met les 
Métamorphoses ... en huitains’), et, d’autre part, une tendance A la redon- 
dance: P. H. Larwill a montré, par exemple, que Saint-Gelais traduit quatre 
hexamétres latins par dix vers décasyllabiques (La théorie de la traduction au 
début de la Renaissance [Munich, 1934], p. 49); il a aussi étudié le procédé 
qui consiste 4 employer simultanément ‘deux mots équivalents ou synonymes 
pour rendre le méme mot ou la méme idée’ du texte original. 
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Marot a cherché, la encore, 4 étre un traducteur exact et A trans- 
férer fidélement en frangais le sens de son modéle; mais il |’a fait avee 
beaucoup moins de bonheur que pour le sonnet O pass? sparsi. Pour 
le sonnet Chi vuol veder, la distance est grande, en effet, du texte 
italien aux vers francais. Le sens général, comme le mouvement 
d’ensemble ont été retenus; mais que la traduction a perdu de sa 
richesse: les recherches, les détails, les concetti de Pétrarque sont ab- 
sents! Pour Pétrarque, ce n’est pas seulement la Nature, mais le Ciel 
qui a formé celle qui, seule, est un soleil; Marot est indifférent a la 
préciosité dont témoigne le rapprochement sola un sol et il néglige le 
contraste, sola—non pur. Tandis que Pétrarque accentue l’opposi- 
tion (ma), le terme que choisit Marot (voyre) la diminue. A l’image pit- 
toresque mondo cieco succéde |’expression les ruraulx qui n’a plus ni 
la résonance dantesque, ni la puissance de suggestion de |’original. 
Dans le second quatrain, Marot respecte plus le texte italien; mais 
il ne semble pas avoir compris le 3° vers,!® et l’allusion A la Vita 
Nuova qu’on a relevée"™ parait avoir complétement disparu. Marot 
donne une traduction exacte des deux tercets; mais il n’a pas suivi 
l’ordre des mots au début du premier tercet, et |’avant-dernier vers 
du poéme offre un équivalent bien terne de |’expression pétrarquiste; 
le vers italien rappelait ce que le début du sonnet avait proclamé avec 
tant de force et d’ampleur majestueuse: la souveraineté et la toute- 
puissance de la Nature et du Ciel. 

En résumé, la traduction de Marot est, dans l’ensemble, assez peu 
fidéle, malgré l’effort qu’a fait Marot ici, comme pour les autres 
poémes pétrarquistes, de suivre le texte pas A pas et de se servir d’un 
vocabulaire voisin de celui du modéle. Observant la tradition médié- 
vale frangaise, Marot n’a guére retenu que l’idée de l’éloge de la 
femme aimée; mais il ne nous a pas transmis, ce que Pétrarque avait 
fait—le sentiment d’élévation vers une beauté lumineuse et divine. 
Pour le sonnet que Ronsard a placé au début des A mours," il ne s’agit 
plus de traduction. Ronsard n’a guére voulu garder que le mouve- 
ment du sonnet pétrarquiste et méme il est possible qu’il se soit plus 
inspiré du sonnet de Dolce Chi vuol veder raccolto in un suggetto ou du 
poéme de Parabosco Chi vuol veder tutta raccolta insieme. Dans le 
premier quatrain de Dolce, nous remarquons l’insistance: Quanto . . ., 

10. . aspettata al regno delli Dei et ceste cy s’en va du reng des dieuz. 

1! Francesco Petrarca, /1 Canzoniere con le note di Giuseppe Rigutini . . 
terza ediz. (Milano, 1918), pp. 400-401. 

¥ 


2 (Kuvres..., 6d. crit. P. Laumonier, 2° tirage (Paris, 1932), 1v, 5-6 
Qui voudra vour comme un Dieu me surmonte. 
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Quanta... , Quanta; et, dans le second quatrain, come... come. 
Ronsard semble avoir suivi l’exemple de Dolce, tout en invertissant 
l’ordre original, la maniére précédant la quantité: comme un Dieu me 
surmonte, comme..., comme..., comme... dans le premier 
quatrain, et Jl cognoistra combien la raison peult dans le premier 
tercet. 

Si le mouvement est le méme, si |’interpellation se présente la 
méme dans tous ces poémes italiens, ceux-ci se distinguent du sonnet 
ronsardien par le sujet. Dans la piéce des A mours, ce n’est plus |’éloge 
de la femme aimée mais la douleur du poéte qui est le théme principal. 
Ronsard—il est vrai—se présente la encore en disciple de Pétrarque. 
Au théme de la douleur du poéte se joint le théme des contradictions 
de l’amour. Muret, dans son commentaire, a bien indiqué ces deux 
motifs: ‘la nature d’Amour’ et ‘les effets qu’Amour produit.’" La 
conception que se fait Ronsard de l’amour est éminemment pétrar- 
quiste: l’amour donne naissance 4 des sentiments opposés et mani- 
feste des tendances contradictoires. Les termes antithétiques en- 
flamme—englace qui expriment les effets contraires de l’amour et que 
M. Pauphilet a relevés dans le sonnet cxLv," se lisent aussi dans 
le sonnet I: Comme il r’enflamme et r’englace mon cuceur. Cette con- 
ception de la complexité de l’amour appartient 4 une vue générale du 
monde. Ce n’est pas seulement |’amour qui témoigne de la co-exis- 
tence des contraires. On sait que Pétrarque a déclaré que rien ne 
l’avait plus frappé que la doctrine de Héraclite: l’harmonie des ten- 
dances opposées, la lutte universelle et perpétuelle qui existe A 
l’intérieur comme 4 |’extérieur des étres et des choses: Lis omnibus 
una est: nilque non secundum litem sit.™ C’est bien ce théme de la 
lutte qui se présente dés le premier quatrain du sonnet I des Amours: 
l’Amour triomphe du Poéte; la honte de Ronsard fait l’honneur du 
Dieu. Le deuxiéme quatrain qui décrit le malheur du poéte se termine 
par l’aveu que fait le jeune homme de sa défaite. Le premier tercet 


13 (Euvres completes de Ronsard, édit. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), I, 1: ‘Le 
Poete tasche A rendre les lecteurs attentifs, disant que qui voudra bien en- 
tendre la nature d’Amour, vienne voir les effets qu’Amour produit en luy.’ 

4M. Pauphilet numérote cLxxviu, d’aprés |’édition de 1578 donnée par 
Vaganay (Paris, 1923), I, 192; mais dans l’édition originale publiée par 
Laumonier (@uvres completes, 2° tirage (Paris, 1932], 1v, 139), le sonnet O 
traiz fichez a le numéro CXLY, et nous y lisons le vers suivant: O chaud, o froid 
qui m’englace et m’enflame. 

16 ‘Petrarch, disciple of Heraclitus,’ Speculum, x1 (1936), 265-271: Homo 
. . . continua lite agitur, non modo cum aliis, sed secum.—Est et in amore odium, 
et in pace bellum, et in consensione dissensto. 
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présente l’idée que la raison est impuissante devant l|’amour et le 
deuxiéme que la douleur d’amour se change en bonheur. Cette 
derniére idée, Ronsard a hésité pour le choix de l’image qui devait la 
traduire. Les variantes de ce sonnet sont, en effet, assez nombreuses. 
Ronsard n’a cessé de reprendre le texte original. Publié en 1552, le 
sonnet connaft une variante dés 1553 (peu importante, d’ailleurs: 
verra pour votrra); sans retouche en 1557, ni en 1560, il subira un 
changement important en 1567 et c’est alors que le poéte se compare 
au cygne qui plus languist et plus doucement chante. La métaphore est 
maintenue en 1572, elle subit un changement en 1578: Qui son ob- 
seque a soy-mesme se chante, et elle disparait en 1584. Dans la derniére 
édition qu’il donna de ses ceuvres, Ronsard, désabusé, n’exprime 
plus que le sentiment de la futilité et de la vanité de l’amour: 
Amour est sans raison 


Un doux abus, une belle prison, 
Un vain espoir qui de vent nous vient paistre. 


En 1552, l’idée principale du sonnet n’était pas que l’homme s’ex- 
pose 4 la souffrance, quand il accepte d’étre dirigé par ‘l’enfant 
aveugle.’ Ronsard était alors fidéle 4 la pensée pétrarquiste et, pour 
exprimer |’idée de la complexité de |’amour, il s’était souvenu d’un 
autre texte de Pétrarque, le sonnet CCIX, J dolci colli. C’est 14 qu’il 
avait trouvé l’image du cerf percé d’une fléche qui le consume et le 
réjouit a la fois: Che mi consuma e parte mi diletta. Jusqu’en 1578, 
Ronsard est resté fidéle 4 ces effets antithétiques: on reléve, en 1567, 
l’expression douce poison, en 1578 tant le mal nous enchante, puis 
l’évolution de son godt l’améne a une conception de la vie ov la 
raison domine. I] abandonne les concetti, la préciosité, les conflits 
d’images et d’idées et tout le luxe dialectique de la pensée pétrar- 
quiste ;"* son effort vers l’idéalisation de la vie, vers la logique et vers 
la cohérence nous montre en Ronsard un ‘premier Malherbe’ :'7 
rationalisme, ordre des idées, clarté, simplicité, bon sens, ‘bon goat,’ 
voila au nom de quoi Malherbe condamne Ronsard qui, en s’inspi- 
rant de ces mémes principes, fait subir 4 son ceuvre une évolution qui 
méne a la réforme de Malherbe. 

L’influence de Pétrarque, de la fin du X V° siécle jusque vers la fin 
du XVI’, a, elle aussi, subi une évolution caractéristique. Pour les 


16 Cf. P. Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique, 3° édit. (Paris, 1932), p. 487. 

17 J. Vianey, Les odes de Ronsard (Paris, 1932), p. 131. Cf. la préface par 
J. Vianey pour Les Amours de P. de Ronsard Vandomois... , nouv. éd. p. p. H. 
Vaganay (Paris, 1910), et G. Raibaud, Rev. Universit., XLVIII (1939), 429. 
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Robertet comme pour Molinet, il ne s’agissait que de la ‘substance,’ 
mais non de la ‘substantifique moelle,’ si nous pouvons dire, des 
poémes pétrarquistes: on traduisait en un francais plus ou moins 
diffus les quatre vers latins en quoi chacun des Triomphes avait été 
réduit. Marot, quand il se tourna vers Pétrarque, traduisit avec une 
exactitude qui est plus superficielle que profonde et qui, parfois, 
donne l’illusion d’une réussite étonnante. Pour Ronsard, il ne s’agit 
plus de traduction, mais d’inspiration. Souvent, il ne retient que le 
mouvement général et quelques détails d’expression. D’abord, il est 
fidéle aux thémes plus qu’au fond de la pensée de Pétrarque; et 
l’aspect dialectique et héraclitéen de cette pensée semble, en quelque 
sorte, lui échapper; il n’en retient guére que l’expression antithétique 
et l’apparence miroitante des conflits d’images, qui risque de dé- 
générer rapidement en une préciosité vaine. Aussi, en se corrigeant, 
Ronsard élimine-t-il peu 4 peu ce quin’est plus pour lui qu’une marque 
de mauvais godt et d’obscurité. Si les rhétoriqueurs, pareils 4 ce 
professeur du Grand-Séminaire dont parle Henri Brémond,'® di- 
saient, peut-étre, en apportant, triomphants, leur huitains, rondeaux 
ou sixains qui prétendaient résumer les Triomphes de Pétrarque: ‘Ils 
sont tous 14,’ on pourrait leur répondre: “oui, mais ‘le reste, le concert, 
la couleur, |’émotion, la poésie,’ qu’en avez-vous fait?” La différence 
d’attitude de la part de Marot et de Ronsard devant un méme texte 
de Pétrarque est caractéristique, a conclu M. Pauphilet. Pour Marot, 
il ne s’agit que d’étre fidéle; pour Ronsard, l’imitation est une créa- 
tion. Le pétrarquisme ronsardien est ‘moins riche, moins dense que 
celui du modéle, [... ] mais aussi plus ordonné, plus attentif A la 
suite des idées, au choix des images.’ I] y a chez Ronsard, plus de 
délibération, plus d’artifice, peut-étre, que chez Pétrarque, plus d’in- 
tention livresque et érudite, moins de sentiments éprouvés, moins 
d’éléments vécus, une pensée moins profonde; son ceuvre—surtout 
aprés les corrections qu’il a faites a la fin de sa vie—est plus éloignée 
de la réalité observable, plus abstraite et idéalisée. 
MarceEL FRANCON 


Harvard University 


18 H, Brémond, La poésie pure (Paris, 1926), p. 48. 
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opening of Guinicelli’s canzone: Al cor gentil ripara sempre 
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the Ariostean story, Fairie Queene, Bk. 11, canto 4, or a com- 
bination of these two versions, but they do not account for 
Borachio’s enigmatic sentence “hear me call Margaret Hero, 
hear Margaret call me Claudio,” nor for other divergences from 
the Bandello tale. They can be explained by Giambattista della 
Porta’s play: Gli Duoi Fratelli Rivali, which, when linked with 
Bandello, offers us the closest approximation yet found of Much 
Ado... 
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articles on this saint, the printing of whose works is now in 
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scholars, etc. 
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-is in the northwestern corner of Italy and -ss in the remainder 
of the country. In the Old Italian period northwestern Italy 
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through simplification of double consonants. In modern times 
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acteristic of learned words. 
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Emperor.” Speculum, xvii, 181-200. One of the forms of the 
Praeconium Paschale is the Exultet which exists in both vulgata 
and Itala texts. These contain commemoratory prayers for 
individuals—popes, emperors, and local authorities—with illus- 
trations. The latter are not portraits in the proper sense but 
stereotyped commemoration pictures. In the Southern Italian 
Erultet Rolls, the commemorations are inserted between lines or 
elsewhere on the parchment, but usually they are omitted, par- 
ticularly those of kings and emperors. Both commemorations 
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and illustrations prove how unreal and lifeless the idea of the 
Empire had become in these regions in contrast to what was 
happening in Western Europe, especially in the Carolingian and 
Ottonian period. 

Marraro, Howard R. “The New Italian Elementary School Text- 
Books. School and Society, 55, 485-492, May 2, 1942. A careful 
analysis of these textbooks which start from the principle that 
the elementary school must mould the character of Italian 
children. 

Mezzacappa, Antonio L. “The Preposition A < Ab and its Use in the 
Divina Commedia.””’ PMLA, tvu, 327-342. Scholars have er- 
roneously assumed that ab disappeared in Italy in the eighth 
century when it gave way to da. They have further erroneously 
contended that Italian a always corresponds to Latin ad. There 
is abundant evidence that Latin ab through its Italian descend- 
ant @ was common up to the end of the Renaissance and that it 
is used to some extent today despite the fact that di, da, con and 
in have largely taken its place. The uses of ab can be divided 
into three general categories: a) source separation. b) stability 
association which includes “notions of fixity, stability and im- 
partiality and extent in space and time” along with associative 
qualifiers ‘‘such as means, manner, accompaniment, specifica- 
tion, quality, degree and price.” c) end-junction which involves 
“assemblage, conformity, benefit, inclination and temporary 
possession; and of a period of time and futurity; and the effect 
of intellectual activity; the intention of the will and the in- 
clination of the emotions.” In the Divine Comedy Dante fre- 
quently uses categories a and b. 

Mommsen, Theodor E. “Petrarch’s Conception of the ‘Dark 
Ages’.”’ Speculum, xv11, 226-242. Petrarch used the word tene- 
brae in connection with the Middle Ages in a letter written in 
1359 to Agapito Colonna. But he had already had this concep- 
tion long before, starting in all likelihood at the time of his 
coronation in 1341. His letter to Giovanni Colonna written dur- 
ing this year reveals that he was primarily interested in pagan 
rather than Christian Rome, and established between them a 
sharp demarcation, and from then on consistently restricted 
himself to subjects taken from Roman history. His two-fold 
division stands out in contrast to the four-world monarchies or 
the six ages of mediaeval historiographers. It is the foundation 
of the humanistic periodization of history. 
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Moore, Olin H. “Did L. B. Alberti Write the Jstorietta Amorosa 
fra Leonora de’ Bardi e Ippolito Buondelmonte?” Italica, xix, 
49-51. 

Pellegrini, Angelo M. “Giordano Bruno and Oxford.”’ Huntington 
Library Quarterly, v, 303-316. Bruno’s religious beliefs and 
Oxford’s opposition to disinterested speculation make it unlikely 
that he should have been invited to lecture in the University 
during his English stay. However, favoring the lectureship are 
the philosopher’s own testimony and that of his contemporaries, 
a certain N.W., John Florio and Gabriel Harvey. Bruno’s allu- 
sion in his Cena to a dispute with an Oxford theologian does not 
state that he was lecturing at the University. Moreover, his 
own account of his English sojourn is conflicting. The vague- 
ness of N.W.’s statement that he had obtained a chair at 
Oxford makes it unacceptable as evidence, and the same ap- 
plies to Florio’s testimony. Harvey states that he disputed with 
Dr. Underhill of Oxford, but this does not prove the former’s 
association with the institution. It is probable that Bruno did 
intrude in one of the Oxford disputations given in benefit of the 
Polish prince, Alasco, a fact which would explain his own state- 
ment and that of N.W. and Harvey. 

Russo, G. A. “Italian Civilization: A Suggestion.” MLJ, xxv1, 364- 
367. Students choosing Italian can be grouped under two general 
classifications: a) The student of Italian origin who wishes to 
learn his paternal language and something about the history, 
culture and civilization of Italy. b) The American student, pri- 
marily one interested in art, who likewise wants a historical 
cultural background. This shows that civilization needs to be 
emphasized more in Italian than in the other modern foreign 
languages. For this type of work magazine material offers the 
easiest and most satisfactory approach. A bibliography taken 
from The National Geographic Magazine is given as an illustra- 
tion of the procedure that may be followed. 
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Cohen, Bernard. In Speculum, xvii, 273-274. Giovanni Marliani 
and Late Mediaeval Physics (Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, 483). By Marshall Clagett. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 


Courtines, Pierre. In Le Messager de New York, xxiv, no. 5, 4-6. 
Les Guerres Modernes et la Pensée Catholique et Autres Essais 
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Sociologiques. Par Luigi Sturzo. Traduit par Jean Le Moyne 
et Pierre Baillargeon. Montréal, Editions de |’Arbre. 

Courtines, Pierre. In Le Messager de New York, xxiv, No. 1, 5-10. 
Les Italiens tels qu’ils sont. Par Carlo Sforza. Traduit de 
l’Italien par Fiammetta Sforza. Montréal, Editions de l’Arbre, 
1941. 

Lane, Frederic C. In MLN, tvu, 478-479. The Prince and other 
Works, including Reform in Florence, Castruccio Castracani, On 
Fortune, Letters, Ten Discourses on Livy. By Niccolé Machia- 
velli. New Translation, Introduction and Notes by Allan H. 
Gilbert. Chicago, Packard and Co., 1941. 

Oliver, Revilo P. In Hispanic Review, x, 175-177. Marineo Siculo. 
Epistolario. Trascelto ed edito da Pietro Verrua. Citta di 
Castello, Soc. Anon. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1940. 

Singleton, Charles S. In Jtalica, x1x, 72-73. Poesia di Michelangelo. 
By Valerio Mariani. Roma, Fratelli Palombi, 1941. 

Smith, William Fletcher. In Jtalica, x1x, 69-70. Translations from 
Leopardi. By R. C. Trevelyan. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1941. 

Solano, Louis, F. In MLN, tvu, 400-401. Bibliography of Italian 
Linguistics. By Robert A. Hall, Jr. lowa City, Ia., Linguistic 
Society of America, 1941. 

Vaughan, H. H. In Italica, x1x, 70-71. Intermediate Italian Con- 
versation. By Charles E. Kany and Charles Speroni. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. In Jtalica, x1x, 67-69. The Literary Relationships 
of Chaucer’s “‘Clerkes Tale” (= Yale Studies in English, Vol. 96). 
By J. Burke Severs. New Haven, Yale University Press. 


ADDENDA 


Fehr, Joseph Conrad. ‘‘The Universality of Dante.’’ South Atlantic 
Monthly, x.1, 68-75. The author sees in Dante’s vision of a re- 
generated Christendom an instrument for the establishment 
of world unity and peace. As this poet understood the eternal 
verities better than most men, he is the safest guide for the 
present generation with its grave problems and dangers “‘piti- 
fully bereft of reason, rudderless and out of touch with the 
infinite.” 

Roditi, Edouard. “G. A. Borgese.” Sewanee Review, Jan. 1942. 
Borgese’s History of Italian Criticism in the Romantic Era 
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(1905) and his early controversies with Croce bring out the main 
tendencies of his aesthetics. From these and other studies, in- 
cluding Poetica dell’ Unita (1934), he “evolved his theory of the 
unity of a work of art as an organic whole and the unity of 
various works of art by one artist as aspects of a potential whole 
which the artist conceives and seeks to reveal or impose.’’ His 
constant criticism of Croce forced the great philosopher to re- 
state and revise his position repeatedly. His Rubé is among the 
first of the European post-war novels depicting a decadent 
society with its tragi-comic victim, a hero who is the antithesis 
of Nietzsche’s superman. Among others it influenced such 
writers as Pirandello and Moravia. B’s first extensive work in 
English, his dantesque Goliath, pictures Italian intellectual and 
political history and the evils that follow in the wake of im- 
perialism. His essay, ““The City of Man” constructs an un- 
attainable utopia towards which mankind may strive through 
study and discussion. More summarily treated are others of his 
works as well as his activities as teacher, publicist and politician. 








REVIEWS 


N. Foerster, J. C. McGa.urarp, R. WeLLEK, A. WARREN, and 
W. L. Scuramm: Literary Scholarship, Its Aims and Methods. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1941; viii, 
269 pp. 

This book, another protest against the triumph in American 
literary scholarship of the fact per se, will receive an enthusiastic 
reception in many quarters, and be disparaged in as many others. 
It deserves, at least, not to be ignored, and should become required 
reading for graduate students in literature. 

In the introductory essay, Mr. Foerster maps out the four prov- 
inces of literary scholarship: linguistics, literary history, criticism, 
and imaginative writing. Of these four ways of dealing with litera- 
ture, the first two, he says, have been over-emphasized because of 
the prevalence of the scientific (read, non-Humanistic) spirit. Were 
training in the disciplines of criticism and imaginative writing as 
thorough as in the others, the accumulation of facts, now the pri- 
mary end of scholarship, would be generally considered ancillary 
to the more central problem of interpretation and evaluation; and 
the scholar would understand better the work of art which, too often, 
interests him only for its sources and influence. 

The other essays analyze in detail the functions of the “‘prov- 
inces.’’ Mr. McGalliard shows very well how indispensable linguistics 
is for a true understanding of the literary text, but dwells perhaps 
too long upon the demarcation of the several subdivisions within 
the science. Mr. Wellek, rejecting both the explanation of art in 
terms of extrinsic, environmental causes, and the disjointed appre- 
ciation of individual works, advocates a method which would trace 
the development of literature as an art. He appends a fine chrono- 
logical bibliography of general works on methods. In Mr. Warren’s 
contribution, the complexities of literary criticism are clarified with 
deceptive ease. The discussion of standards, aims, and methods, 
concludes that the best criticism gives a complete judgment, both 
aesthetic and philosophical. In the last chapter, Mr. Schramm indi- 
cates how both the imaginative writer and the scholar would profit 


from closer contact. 
The realization of such a program, Mr. Foerster feels, involves a 
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reorientation of our so-called liberal college and of the graduate 
student, whose preparation must become more humanistic. Many 
who agree in principle will feel that some of the recommendations 
are extreme, for scattered departments are proving that the authors’ 
ideal can be approximated with very little upheaval. 

CLAUDE P. VIENS 


University of Illinois 


The New Lyrics of Giosue Carducci and The Lyrics and Rhythms of 
Giosue Carducci. Translated from the Italian by Wi LuiAmM 
FLETCHER SMiTH. Privately printed, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
1942. 


Continuing his labor of love William Fletcher Smith has recently 
published two more volumes of prose translations of Italian poems, 
comprising all of the twenty-nine poems of Rime e Ritmi and all but 
sixteen of the one hundred and five of the Rime Nuove (omitting bk. 
vill and nos. 76-80 of bk.v1). The text followed is that of the Poesie 
di G. Carducci 1850-1900 (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1901) with the dates 
of composition added. 

In a meaty preface to each volume Mr. Smith gives a warm tribute 
to the poet, a partial list of previous translations of his works and 
of some of the commentators, a description of the types of verse 
used by Carducci with enlightening comment on their relation to 
the subject matter, and a summary of the periods of the poet’s 
life devoted to the composition of his major works. We are made to 
feel that to Carducci life was one with its expression in verse. 

The reader of these volumes will agree with Mr. Smith that “a 
literal version may represent with fidelity the poet’s words and 
images without paraphrase or added ornament of epithet or meta- 
phor and it may also communicate in some degree the quality and 
intensity of the poet’s immediate feeling.’”’ These two aims are 
worth while and on the whole Mr. Smith has attained them. Occa- 
sionally too close an adherence to the original word order has left 
the translator with awkward phrasing such as this: “and Pan 
eternal who at that hour over the lonely heights and in the plains 
passes alone the conflict of your burdens, o mortal, in the divine 
harmony will submerge.” 

On the other hand there are times when the translator has de- 
parted unnecessarily from the literal and so for the sake of the reader 
who expects a wholly literal version, I offer the following as more 
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faithful to the original, including for convenience corrections of the 
few misprints. (Explanation of the poet’s many allusions will be 
found in E. Liguori e A. Pelli, Dizionario Carducciano.) 


THE NEW LYRICS 


On Night (p. 8) “you call me’’; Colloquies with Trees (p. 9) ‘“‘whether you 
show ... or abide’; The Ox (p. 9) “‘A gentle feeling of strength and peace 
you inspire in my heart, whether solemn as a monument... or bending to 
the yoke . . . you ponderously aid’’; Funere mersit acerbo (p. 10) ‘‘among the 
flower borders’’; Dante (p. 13) ‘‘Matilda prepares”; Sunlight and Love (p. 16) 
“toward the western zone of the sky’’; Here Reigns Love (p. 17) ‘For whom 
do you sharpen (enkindle) the lovely light’ (See note in Mazzoni e Piccioli); 
“and submit your soul to the sway of the fresh winds’’; (p. 18) ‘‘or wave... 
brushes your face’; To Maria Lingol (p. 21) “‘a lily broken by the sudden 
frost lifts itself wavering upon the stem’’; The Press and Reform (p. 23) 
“there came from the press the book with message (tidings) of illustrious war- 
fare’; Crossing the Tuscan Maremma (p. 24) “my dreams pursuing my 
youthful illusion’; The Rose and the Maiden (p. 28) “summer-time com- 
plains’; Classic Spring (p. 31) ‘‘violet not touched”; In May (p. 32) “below 
on the... waters’; A Modern Anacreontic (p. 37) “the dead god’’; “sucks 
my red blood’’; Serenade at Dawn (p. 38) “‘but in the throng of slaves my 
heart feels a weariness, scorning to follow their base lord’’; “rising with 
menace and disdain”; To Alexander D’Ancona (p. 48) “‘a brief time he be- 
stowed on Dis”; Hellenic Springs (p. 49) ‘“Alcaeus of the golden plectrum”’; 
(p. 51) “while in all the bays around’’; “from what strands unknown to us’’; 
Memories of School (p. 58) “and even the fearful thicket’; An Idyl of May 
(p. 60) ‘‘How shabby is this mask’”’ ; A~Tuscan Idyl (p. 62) “the cowards of 
Italy”; Vendettas of the Moon (p. 64) “beauty sucks my soul... yet from 
it I drink’; The Star and the Angel (p. 65) ‘“‘at the high altar’; (p. 66) ‘and 
descending crowned with a halo’’; The Cypresses of San Guido (p. 67) “your 
human sadness and the pain of all mankind”’; (p. 68) “four stipends for his boiled 
meat, i.e. his living’’; ‘‘how lovely it was’’; To the Author of the Mago (p. 71) 
‘When the poplars gaze’’; The Two Titans (p. 74) “smile upon me compassion- 
ately’; To Victor Hugo (p. 77) “Glories pass as the will-o’-the-wisp”’; Ca ira 
(p. 79) “he grasps the plow handle’; (p. 80) ‘‘Hoche’’; ‘“‘who hurls himself 
upon a crown”; “From the guilty Tuileries’; (p. 81) “to sound the tocsin’”’; 
“refuses to outlive honor’; (p. 82) “Over the Hétel de Ville’; ““O long noble 
suffering of the Huguenots’’; (p. 83) “to the Abbaye’; ‘‘the last Capet’’; (p. 84) 
“serried the epic columns of the Sansculotte’’; The Poet (p. 87) “‘goes about 
bumping his head against corners... turns his straying eyes’; ‘chirp and 


twitter.” 
THE LYRICS AND RHYTHMS 


In the Cloister of Saint Anthony of Padua (p. 4) ‘‘the clouds unraveling”’; 
Jaufré Rudel (p. 4) “the sun is saddened by clouds’”’; ‘‘The ship lowers sails’’; 
(p. 5) “in sight of the sea’’; ‘‘on thick rugs’; Piedmont (p. 7) ‘‘the sky-blue 
Dora’; “displays her... highways teeming with toil”; (p. 8) “Arqua’; 
“‘as they sought each other . . . to clothe themselves’’; (p. 10) “garnet in the 
sun”; “‘Give back to us our native-land”; To Annie (p. 11) “looks at your 
elfin eyes”; Bicocca of San Giacomo (p. 12) “Against the enemy... flashing 
from the valleys opposite Colli here aimed his batteries’’; “‘six thousand heroes 
before the king, raising their arms’; “the monarchy was crashing down’’; 
“and still in silence knotting’; (p. 13) “Swift goes the weaver’s shuttle’’; 
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(p. 14) “with flutes and fiddles’”’; (p. 15) “penetrates’’; War (p. 16) “From 
red Adam grew in exile the first man who tilled’; “to him a brother seemed 
superfluous in the world”; (p. 17) “‘the Lombard steed’; (p. 18) “There 
where the Pharaohs sleep futilely as mummies’’; Nicola Pisano (jp. 20) “fruit- 
ful daughters-in-law’”’; Cadore (p. 21) ‘‘the tumult of steel weapons’’; ‘““‘who 
over-ran Rome’’; (p. 22) “‘turreted masts’’; “leaping upon the parapet of the 
highway at Austria’s border’’; (p. 23) “free their gray heads. . . look at the 
battle’; ‘“geraniums and pinks’’; (p. 24) “lances and pruning-hooks’’; “saw 
another’; “as he comes to the parley and questions even...” “for your 
death or for ours’’; “suicide crawl’’; (p. 26) “the triumph of Italy, a new 
Assumption’’; Carlo Goldoni (p. 27) “from field to field’; “‘spits into the 
pit’’; (p. 28) “and the Farsetti wasting away at their desks’’; “‘he drew the 
sanity of the people’’; (p. 28) “the church of Lutéce i.e. Paris, which winter 
pales”; “whining (or wailing) like Donna Cate” “who was no lady’; To the 
City of Ferrara (p. 32) “but resting his right hand on a faithful greyhound, 
(let) Lionello, mantled in green (go out to meet him)”; “o’er which legend 
forever hovers’’; (p. 33) “‘before iron Ferrara rising with the cross’’; (p. 34) 
“adept in war and in affairs’; “‘the siren of variable tone’’; (p. 36) “‘priest 
flushed with the purple (of his robe) and with health’; The Hostess of Gaby 
(p. 37) “‘water-falls rustle’; The Wife of the Giant (p. 38) ‘‘come up from the 
depths abounding in seaweed”’; For the Monument to Dante (p. 39) “over 
the sea’’; (p. 40) “‘Dante has ranged for five hundred years... And now he 
has stopped”; The Harvesting of the Turk (p. 40) “has just now grown ripe’; 
The Church of Polenta (p. 42) “sulphur of Hell’; ‘‘In back of the baptistry 
a tiny red horned devil’; (p. 43) “bones exposed’’; On the Banks of the Lys 
(p. 46) “and there is no complaint of it.”’ 
ELizABETH NISSEN 


University of Minnesota 


ANDREAS CAPELLANUS: The Art of Courtly Love, with Introduction, 
Translation and Notes by John Jay Parry. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. 


John Jay Parry is a Professor of English at the University of 
Illinois, an institution which for more than three decades has oc- 
cupied an enviable place in the field of translations. To help under- 
stand this preéminence, mention should be made first of the Llinois 
Greek Club, meeting monthly for oral translations from Hellenic 
classics, and including in its membership a large part of the élite 
of the university faculty. In 1923, this Accademia of the Corn Belt 
brought out an English version of ASneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, 
Onasander, with notes and direction by W. A. Oldfather. In the 
following year, the late Jacob Zeitlin, an active member of the 
Greek Club, published his translation of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria, 
followed ten years later by his distinguished rendering of the essays 
of Michel de Montaigne. Whether Professor Parry belongs to the 
Greek Club, I do not know, but at least he is part of an already 
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great Illinois tradition. The Art of Courtly Love is his second printed 
translation, and follows his English rendering (1925) of the De Vita 
Merlini attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth. Such publications are 
naturally of vital interest to Romance scholars, and it is to be hoped 
that he will favor us all by adding soon to his list. 

In a most valuable and up to date 24-page Introduction, Professor 
Parry traces the origin of courtly love to the Augustan poet Ovid, 
author of Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris, and Amores, all dealing 
with sensual and illicit love. Beside the sensual tradition, ‘‘perhaps 
native although colored by the work of Ovid,” the Moors developed 
a more spiritual tradition which apparently came from Plato, as in- 
terpreted by Arabic scholars. A good illustration of this Platonic 
tradition, although with some Ovidian elements, is The Dove’s Neck- 
Ring (1022), by the Andalusian Ibn Hazm, studied by A. R. Nykl. 
It is possible, though not universally admitted, that courtly love 
became in France a fusion of Latin and Moorish elements. 

We come now to Andreas Capellanus, chaplain of Countess Marie 
de Champagne, who acted as regent for a time after the death of 
Count Henry in 1181. At Countess Marie’s direction, Andreas 
wrote De Amore, dealing with conditions at Queen Eleanor’s court 
from 1170 to 1174. His first two books give rules for a successful 
lover or adulterer. The third and last book, “The Rejection of 
Love,” is a retraction of the first two, dealing with the alleged abso- 
lute lack of character in women. If women are not worth while, one 
is tempted to ask, why write two books about how to win their 
affections? Professor Parry adequately explains this contradiction on 
page 18. 

Professor Parry’s Introduction concludes with a discussion of 
the wide influence of De Amore (pp. 22-24). Readers of Jtalica will 
perhaps regret that limitations of space prevented him from treating 
at greater length the spread of courtly love into Italy, and its pos- 
sible influence on the dolce stil nuovo. I could wish also that he 
would rephrase the opening sentences of his Introduction where, 
after comparing Andreas Capellanus with Brunetto Latini and 
Vincent de Beauvais, he says: “Andreas is not a great literary figure 
like his friend and fellow citizen Chrétien de Troyes. .. . ”’ Are we to 
understand that ser Brunetto was also ‘‘not a great literary figure?” 
Perhaps the Tesoretto is not read much today, but to Dante it was 
not simply an abridgment of the Trésor, but also a literary model, 
followed at considerable length and ’1 capo chino in the Divina Com- 


media. 
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In his translation, Professor Parry uses E. Trojel’s edition of De 
Amore, Copenhagen, 1892. It is to be regretted that because of 
limitations of space Professor Parry was unable to follow the plan 
of his De Vita Merlini, with the Latin text facing the English version. 

In translating, Professor Parry proceeds on the soundest princi- 
ples. As he explains: ‘‘My primary aim has been to preserve the ideas 
of Andreas, and to keep close to what he says, even though it has 
been necessary, at times, to use somewhat awkward English in doing 
so. My secondary aim has been to reproduce something of the style. 
This is in general colloquial, but it is colored with Biblical expres- 
sions, and at times it becomes almost pompous when he tries to re- 
produce the speech of the upper classes.” 

Typical is Professor Parry’s rendering of the following passage: 

Taliter igitur praesentem lege libellum, non quasi per ipsum quaerens 
amantium tibi assumere vitam, sed ut eius doctrina refectus et mulierum 
edoctus ad amandum animos provocare a tali provocatione abstinendo 


praemium consequaris aeternum et maiori ex hoc apud Deum merearis 
munere gloriari.! 


Here Professor Parry faithfully reproduces the rhetorical style of 
Andreas: 

Read this little book, then, not as one seeking to take up the life of a lover, 
but that, invigorated by the theory and trained to excite the minds of women 


to love, you may, by refraining from so doing, win an eternal recompense and 
thereby deserve a greater reward from God.* 


Only occasionaliy, Professor Parry seems to carry the principle 
of fidelity to Andreas a little too far. Take for example this sentence: 

For I know, having learned from experience, that it does not do the man 
who owes obedience to Venus’s service any good to give careful thought to 
anything except how he may always be doing something that will entangle 
him more firmly in his chains; he thinks he has nothing good except what may 
wholly please his love.* 


Here it would seem that the awkwardness of the original is repro- 
duced a trifle too well. 

It must be admitted, however, that it generally is difficult to 
quarrel with Professor Parry in matters of style, while his knowledge 
of Mediaeval Latin is obviously very accurate indeed. As far as I 
can discover, the only questionable rendering of a word in the whole 


1 De Amore, Book 11, p. 314. 
2 J. J. Parry, op. cit., p. 187. 
3 Jbid., p. 27. 
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volume occurs on p. 35, line 14, where rutilanti is given as “‘ruddy,”’ 
although some Latin scholars would prefer “radiant.” 
Ouin H. Moore 


Ohio State University 


Car_o Srorza: The Real Italians, A Study in European Psychology, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 156. $2.00. 


At first glance, Count Sforza’s book appears to be timely and ef- 
fectively written, but it is far more than that. It bears re-reading 
and pondering over. It should be read by those teachers of history 
who talk too prosaically. It should be read by business men who 
maintain they have no time for reading or who are satisfied with 
condensations. Here is a summary that is the fruit of a long, full life. 
The book should be read also by those tourists and writers who with 
little knowledge of the past think they know much after a few weeks 
or even a year in Italy. In fact, Count Sforza has included Chapter 
X for them and referred to them in other chapters (pp. viii, 10, 39, 
50). Noticing the dozens, literally, of references to and quotations 
from religious leaders, poets, novelists, dramatists, philosophers, and 
historians, from the thirteenth century to the present day, a!l the 
foregoing types of readers might well feel humble before such a 
wealth of knowledge and should be able to see clearly the difference 
between a superficially and really educated person. ‘There is no mere 
listing, however, no patchwork. Count Sforza has woven together 
historical events, comments from literature, and personal observa- 
tions, without forgetting the Italian people. He has written in a 
deeply patriotic tone which is not so extreme that frank statements 
of certain defects are omitted (Chapter III, and pp. 4, 9, 75). 

Some parts of the chapters appeared eight years ago in an earlier 
book, L’Ame Italienne, Paris, 1934, or in magazine articles (See Books 
Abroad, vil, pp. 257-258, and 1x, pp. 371-374). Last year Count 
Sforza published in Montreal Les Italiens tels qu’ils sont, to which he 
has added two chapters, “The Italians and Their Swiss Neighbors,” 
and “The Italians and America,” in the present English edition. 

Mary LuciL_e SHAY 


University of Illinois 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 
NEWS NOTES 


The famous historian and professor, Guglielmo Ferrero, died in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on August 4. He had taught modern history at the University 
of Geneva since 1930, and also lectured at the University Institute of High 
International Studies. 

A recent poem by Roger Brien, Ville-Marie (Montréal, Editions Fides, 
n.d.) introduces Dante as a prominent interlocutor. 

The University of Illinois has renewed the $200 subsidy to /talica for the 
academic year 1942-1943. 

At the July meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in Chapel Hill, 
Professor Robert A. Hall, Jr., of Brown University, read a paper ‘“‘The 
Papal States in Italian Linguistic History’”’ (based on the A.1.S. material 
from a great number of maps, tracing the spread of NIt. features into 
Central Italy and Tuscany through the Papal States as a channel of diffusion). 

Dr. R. P. Oliver, University of Illinois, is in the government service. 

Italica has received a digest of Youth and the Future, the general report of 
the American Youth Commission. The complete report, with an Introduction 
by Owen D. Young and a special chapter Meaning for Life by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, may be secured from the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington (1942, xix, 290 pp., $2.50). There is nothing in 
the digest that touches the immediate interests of our Association. Any reader 
will of course be interested in the high idealism of the commission and in its 
thorough-going plan for the benefit of youth in peace and war. To give his 
opinion for what little it is worth, the editor of Jtalica has the feeling that in 
its commendable zeal for improyement, the commission may slightly overem- 
phasize the dark side of conditions in the youth of today. 

Iialica acknowledges the receipt from the Department of State of an ex- 
pression of appreciation on the part of the United States government of cordial 
support from foreign-born groups and individuals, citizens and non-citizens. 
Although our Association is not in these categories, it is very happy to register 
the receipt of this document. 

Italica has received from the Office for Emergency Management in Wash- 
ton the Notiziario Italo-Americano from June 8, date of the first issue, to the 
present. The editor will be glad to answer questions about it from those 
interested. It has also received from the same office, under date of May 15, 
a radio interview with Ugo Carusi, Executive Assistant to the Attorney 
General, entitled ‘“‘Regulations for Italian Aliens,” and drawn up in Italian. 
The editor will gladly furnish detailed information to members interested. 

News from the University of California in Berkeley is as follows: Professor 
Herbert H. Vaughan will be on sabbatical leave during the current academic 
year, which he will spend in the Middle West, unless his volunteered service 
in the army is accepted; Mr. Carlo Golino, Teaching Assistant in 1941-1942, 
has resigned to do army work in the Ordnance Department; Professor De 
Filippis has completed his sabbatical year, spent in research at Harvard; 
Mr. L. D. Sandri, now teaching Italian in the University of San Francisco, 
achieved his doctorate in May. His dissertation was on “The Life and Works 
of Leopoldo Marenco.”’ 

Final announcements about the 1942 meeting of the Association and 
about the group meetings of the MLA, will be contained in the December 
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Italica. Every effort will be made to get this number out early in December. 

Mrs. Martha Teach Gnudi, 1372 Riverside Drive, New York City, is 
still working on the biography of the first writer on plastic surgery, Gaspare 
Tagliacozzi, and has recently been occupied also with translations of the 
studies of Giuseppe Baronio, who was the first to experiment on animal 
grafts (in the late eighteenth century). Mrs. Gnudi’s translation of Biringuc- 
cio’s Pirotechnia is being published by the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers at the Yale University Press and has reached the 
page proof stage. 

Mr. Carl Farseth of Minneapolis is translating the Regole per la costruzione 
de’ violini, viole, violon-celli e violoni, memoria premiata al concorso del- 
l’Accademia delle arti a Padova (1782). The author was Antonio Bagatella, 
to whose life the dates conventionally assigned are 1755-1829. Mr. Farseth 
hopes to publish this translation with an introduction. 

Henry W. Holmes, chairman of the Committee on Educational Relations 
of Harvard University, has sent to Jtalica a statement of the reorganization 
of the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching, established at Harvard in 1936. 
It is now possible for competent students from other colleges to obtain the 
degree after one year of graduate study at Harvard. The courses in Educa- 
tion can be covered in three-quarters of a full year of graduate work, and the 
other quarter can be devoted to advanced work in the subject to be taught. 
Students with good undergraduate training in Education may devote more 
than a quarter of their graduate year to study of their subject. Under- 
graduates in Harvard and Radcliffe may now enter an integrated five-year 
program leading to the A.B. at the end of the fourth year and the A.M. 
in Teaching at the end of the fifth year. Among the fields of concentration 
recognized is Modern Foreign Languages. 

The New England Modern Language Association held its 398th Annual 
Meeting at Boston and Wellesley on May 8 and 9, 1942. The Italian section 
meeting was held on Saturday, May 9, at Wellesley, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Salvatore J. Castiglione, Yale University, with 32 persons pres- 
ent. Miss Josephine Bruno, Medford High School, spoke on “‘La preparazione 
non-accademica dell’insegnante d’italiano,’”’ and Professor Angelo Bertocci, 
Bates College, on “The Recent Italian-American Novel.” 

Recently, the Italian teachers of Greater Boston reorganized under the 
name of ‘‘The Eastern Massachusetts Association of Teachers of Italian,” 
with a membership of 18. The following officers were elected for two years: 
Antonio L. Mezzacappa, Northeastern University, president; Frank L. Piz- 
zuto, vice-president; Jacquelin Cirame, secretary-treasurer. 

“Gli Scapigliati’” of the University of Chicago, under the supervision of 
Professor Hilda L. Norman, presented on May 22 and 23 at the Reynolds 
Club Theatre L’uomo del destino and L’Eroe (Arms and the Man) by George 
Bernard Shaw, translated into Italian by Antonio Agresti. 

The presidential message of Professor Alfred Iacuzzi of the Italian Teachers 
Association, and the report of the recording secretary, Amelia G. Corvaia, 
dated April 28, 1942, contain severai items of interest. Professor lacuzzi 
refers to the possibility of greater cooperation between the I.T.A. and the 
A.A.T.I. He describes the activities of the year 1941-42. The guest speakers 
for the year were Mr. Thomas Caldecot Chubb, Professor Leopold Arnaud, 
Professor A. Gordon Melvin, Miss Lisa Sergio and Professor Mario Pei. 

The question of greater cooperation between the I.T.A. and the A.A.T.I. 
is being seriously studied by both groups. If it is possible, some announce- 
ments will be made in the December /talica. 

Professor C. P. Merlino writes that the enrolment in the Italian Summer 
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School at Middlebury College has fallen short of iast year’s enrolment by one 
person only. 

Further information about the Middlebury Summer School is that it 
offered this summer a new course, ‘‘Cultural Correlation for Teachers of 
Italian,’’ aiming to acquaint teachers in colleges and secondary schools with 
the methods and possibilities for correlating the teaching of the Italian lan- 
guage and Italian civilization with the other subjects in the curriculum. In 
addition to the thirteen regular courses, which included such titles as ‘‘Real- 
ism in the Italian Renaissance,”’ ‘From Latin to Italian,’ ‘‘History of Italian 
Music,’’ “Oral Stylistics,’ and ‘‘Teaching of Italian Folk Songs,’’ there were 
three extra-curricular activities participated in with much interest and en- 
thusiasm: The Italian Club, the ‘‘Coro,’’ which met every Tuesday evening 
to sing the folk songs of Italy, and the teaching of Italian folk dances. All 
courses, activities and conversations were entirely in Italian since it is for- 
bidden to speak English at Middlebury College during the entire seven 
weeks of the Summer Session. An innovation this season was the inaugura- 
tion of a model Italian Club, which was given the name ‘‘// Convito.”’ Officers 
elected were: Angelina Cantello, president; Vittoria Gallo, vice-president; 
Mariano Vadala, in charge of social activities; and Maria Quinzani, secre- 
tary. Under the direction of its student members, this group presented 
type programs for high schools and college clubs. A list of parliamentary 
terms and a model constitution are available for free distribution to teachers 
of Italian and may be obtained by writing to Professor Gaetano Massa, 98-09 
65th Road, Forest Hills, New York. 

Nosotros of Buenos Aires (April, 1942) contains an article by Renata Donghi 
Halperin, Pirandello: el cuentista y el dramaturgo. The author points out 
Pirandello’s superiority as a short story writer, the debt of his plays to his 
short stories, and the injustice of the comparative obscurity in which these 
have remained. 

In the course of an article Poesia simbélica y neosimbolista in the Revista 
Cubana, Jan.-June, 1941, Karl Vossler makes references to the Divina 
Commedia as the complete expression and supreme artistic form of Christian 
symbolism in the Middle Ages, but as having lost its effective value on the 
consciousness of the modern man; to Leopardi as essentially symbolic 
rather than philosophical. 

In his Ensayo sobre la unidad poética en Dante, published in Filosofia y 
letras, Mexico, Oct.-Dec., 1941, Ulrich Leo offers a review of ideas on this 
subject over six centuries. He discusses ‘reality’ and ‘intuition’ as elements of 
unity. He believes that to a certain extent every reader will have his own 
idea of unity. But, basing his position on ‘reality,’ a metaphysical concept 
which includes everything material in the Comedy, and also on ‘intuition,’ 
which signifies the sublimated vision of the poet, he gains a glimpse of a poet, 
who, from these two non-aesthetic bases, carried out an immense aesthetic 
task. 

The bulletin Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United 
States and Canada, no. 17, prepared by Professor 8. Harrison Thomson, and 
published by the University of Colorado, April, 1942, contains numerous ref- 
erences to Italian projects. H. D. Austin has nearly completed a book on 
Dante and the Mineral Kingdom. Catherine E. Boyd has completed her study 
of the Nunnery of Rifreddo in Saluzzo (1220-1300). A group of about fifteen 
scholars are compiling a check-list of general neo-Latin literature, 1500- 
1650. Among books in press is Medieval Humanism by G. G. Walsh. Among 
dissertations are: C. Brickman, The Philosophy of Francesco Patrizi (Colum- 
bia); Elie Cagli, Realism in the Decameron and Early Italian Literature 
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(Johns Hopkins); Marshall Clagett, Giovanni Marliani and Late Medieval 
Physics (Columbia); Albert L. D’Elia, A Phonological and Morphological 
Study of the Friulian Dialect (North Carolina); A. F. Engel, Dialect And 
Hybrid Language in the Italian Comedy of the Renaissance (Johns Hopkins); 
Mary B. Finocchiaro, The Gallo-Italian Dialect of Nicosia (Columbia); Carlo 
Golino, Certain Sources of Giovanni Villani’s Croniche (California); Antonio 
Pace, A Critical Edition of Antonio Pucci’s Contrasto delle donne (Prince- 
ton); Mother A. Olga Rossi, Sources of Domenico Cavalca’s Pungilingua 
(California); David G. Scott, The Political Theories of Francesco Petrarca 
(Columbia); R. M. Walker, Domenica Campagnola, Venetian Landscape 
Draughtsman of the Sixteenth Century (Harvard). The bulletin supplies some 
information as to the stage of progress of these theses. 

Recent receipt of L’Italia che scrive for January to March, 1941, has 
brought a considerable amount of information about happenings up to that 
date. Although this information may be old to many readers of Jtalica, it 
seems appropriate to present some of it here. In January, 1941, Bino San- 
miniatelli and Paolo Cremonese assumed charge of L’Jtalia che scrive. The 
first number (Jan.-Feb., 1941) had articles by Bertoni, Toffanin, Russo, 
Praz and several others. Bertoni finds echoes of Cavalcanti’s doubts about 
immortality in the canzone Donna mi prega. Toffanin comments on an 
apparent reversal in prestige; a generation ago the critic was more respected 
than the translator; now the tables are turned. Russo defends the seriousness 


of content of Foscolo’s Le Grazie. 


RECENT BOOKS 


The following notices of recent books and kindred announcements are 
from the two copies mentioned of L’Halia che scrive. Presumably all the 
books published antedate April, 1941. The editor of Jtalica has seen none 
of these books. 

Mondadori has published Tutti i romanzi of Pirandello in a volume of 1356 
pages, at a list price of 45 lire. He has also published Cronaca bizantina 
(1881-1883) by Angelo Sommaruga, advertised as a splendid contribution 
to knowledge of the literature of that period. 

Gustavo Brigante Colonna, in Olimpia Pamphili, ‘‘Cardinal Padrone,”’ 
1594-1657 (Mondadori, 1941) narrates the life of the sister-in-law of Innocent 
X, said to have held a dominating position in seventeenth century Rome. 

Mondadori announces the publication of the complete works of Grazia 
Deledda and of Cesare Pascarella, these last ordered by the Royal Academy. 

Mario Pantaleo has a note on a recent listing of Italian periodicals, among 
which are counted 96 devoted to natural science, 187 to engineering and 
industry, 63 to biological science, 216 to medicine, 77 to agriculture, 305 to 
letters, education, history and art, 246 to law, economics, business and 
politics, and 184 general or miscellaneous. They are listed in three volumes 
by the Consiglio nazionale delle ricerche. 

Giulio Natali reviews M. Cappellani’s Vita di G. Verga and Opere di G. 
Verga, both Firenze, Le Monnier, 1940, in honor of the centenary of Verga’s 
birth. Natali praises the author and remarks that Verga created the romanzo- 
dramma in Italy, as Dostoievski did in Russia. 

Ruggero M. Ruggieri reviews volume I of the new edition of De Sanctis’ 
Storia della letteratura italiana a cura di Girolamo Lazzeri, Milano, Hoepli, 
1940. This is a monumental edition, the product of Lazzeri’s admiration for 
De Sanctis. The text is described as almost lost in Lazzeri’s prodigious assort- 
ment of comments and aids. Ruggieri thinks these auxiliaries are excessive 
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in number, but he has no doubt about Lazzeri’s devotion and thoroughness. 
The whole will cover four volumes, about 3,000 pages, in the format of the 
enciclopedia italiana; there will be more than 3,000 illustrations and tavole 
fuori testo. The first volume alone costs 135 lire. The whole work was to be 
published by the early part of 1942. 

Salvatore Rosati reviews volume I of Francesco Flora’s Storia della lettera- 
tura italiana (Mondadori, 1940, L. 22). It goes through the quattrocento. 
The complete work is to have three volumes. The novecento, the second part 
of the third volume, will be written by Luciano Nicastro, because Flora thinks 
that his own polemical position on the novecento is too well known. Ruggieri 
questions the wisdom of this division of labor: Flora, insisting on aesthetic 
treatment, cuts away from political and civil history. 

The fourth volume of the Mondadori Storia d’Jtalia illustrata, by Luigi 
Salvatorelli, is L’Italia communale, dal secolo XI alla meta del secolo XIV 
(1940). The history is now half done; four volumes remain. 

Adolfo Omodeo: L’opera politica del Conte di Cavour. Parte I (1848-57). 
Firenze, ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’ 2 vol., L. 50. The author, in general objective, 
is said to have a slight feeling against Victor Emmanuel. 

Ettore Passerini d’Entréves: La giovinezza di Cesare Balbo (Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1940, L. 25)... . Said to fill competently a recognized gap. 

The second volume of Alfieri’s Opere a cura di F. Maggini has appeared in 
the Rizzoli classics (1941, L. 52.50). It contains the Vita, Giornali, Annali, 
Scrittt politici e letterari and Lettere. 

Recent numbers of the Scrittori d’Italia series are Berchet: Poesie (1941, 
L. 45) a cura di E. Bellorini, and Vico: Versi d’occasione e scritti di scuola 
(1941, L. 35) a cura di F. Nicolini. 

Zanichelli in Bologna has published the fifth volume of Carducci’s Lettere 
(1866-68) in the national edition. Zanichelli has also published the first volume 
of the Laudi of D’Annunzio: Libro I, Maia-Laus Vitae (1941, L. 25). The 
complete edition of the Laudi is planned in four volumes with notes by Enzo 
Palmieri. 

Le Monnier published (1941, L. 32) a work of the late Michele Barbi: 
Con Dante e cot suot interpreti. Saggi per un nuovo commento della Divina 
Commedia. 

E. Li Gotti has written a biography Franco Sacchetti, uomo ‘‘discolo e 
grosso”’ (Sansoni, 1940, L. 18). 

Volume rv, Jl Teatro contemporaneo, of Silvio d’Amico’s handsome Storia 
del Teatro drammatico has appeared (Firenze, Rizzoli, 1941, L. 80). There is 
an appendix on T'eatri orientali. 

The Utet publishing house of Turin has planned a series of lives of cele- 
brated Italians. The following have already been published: P. Bargellini, 
San Francesco di Assisi; R. Palmarocchi, Lorenzo de’ Medici; A. Valori, 
Garibaldi; G. Fanciulli, Don Bosco; C. Grabher, Boccaccio (all in 1941). 

The fifth volume of Goldoni’s works in the Classici Mondadori, a cura di 
Giuseppe Ortolani, contains sixteen comedies, beginning with JI geloso avaro 
and ending with La vjlleggiatura (1941, L. 75). 

Camillo Antona Traversi’s La veritd sul teatro italiano dell’ ottocento (Udine, 
Istituto delle edizioni accademiche, 1940, L. 20) is described as an answer to 
Silvio d’Amico’s Teatro del novecento. It is a defense of the nineteenth century 
drama, not too convincing, according to the reviewer Fabrizio Sarazani, but 
warm and with a wealth of anecdote and memories. 

L. Ferrero’s Appunti sul metodo della Divina Commedia. Del dramma, 
dell’arte classica decadente has been published in Lugano, Nuove edizioni 
Capolago, 1941, Frs. 3. 
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Other books with inviting titles are: E. Gimmelli: La poesia di Goldoni 
(Pisa, Vallerini, 1941, L. 10.50); P. Getto, Paolo Sarpi (Pisa, Vallerini, 1941, 
(L. 14.70); D. Pastorino, Gabriele d’Annunzio. Il drammua di un’ anima e di 
una poesia (Mondadori, 1941, L. 15); M. Sticco, Gli studi danteschi di G. 
Rossetti (Milano, ‘Vita e pensiero,’’ 1940, L. 12); Scritti inediti di F. Guicciar- 
dint sopra la politica di Clemente VII dopo la Battaglia di Pavia a cura di P. 
Guicciardini (Firenze, ‘‘Bibliopolis,’’? 1941, L. 100); E. F. Palmieri, Teatro 
italiano del nostro tempo, Bologna, Testa, 1940. 

L’ Istituto di studi romapi has launched a new collection Gli imperatori 
romani. The following lives nave been printed: E. Ciaceri, Tiberio; A. Pas- 
serini, Caligola e Claudio; G. M. Columba, Nerone. The Istituto is also pre- 
paring a critical edition of Monumenti romani. 

Mondadori will publish as a supplement to the Opera omnia of D’An- 
nunzio Quaderni dannunziani with minor unpublished works, and writings 
of others that bear upon D’Annunzio. 

The Fondazione Francesco Datini per studi di storia economica, established 
in Prato in July, 1940, proposes to throw light on the mediaeval merchant 
Francesco di Marco Datini of Prato. The 500 business books and 140,000 
letters are called the largest collection in Europe, larger even than the Fugger 
and Medici collections. Much publication is planned. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 





Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, has been appointed next editor of /talica. He will 
assume his duties at the beginning of 1943. All manuscripts 
should be sent to him. However, brief notes and notices for the 


December issue should still be sent to the present editor 
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